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SEA-SIDE TOILETTE. 
fee strikingly picturesque toilette consists of | they are fastened under the left or right arm 
a princesse dress of mandarin yellow silk, | 
over which is worn a sleeveless polonaise of ivory 
The skirt of the dress is 
simply trimmed with a closely gathered flounce, 


white India cashmere. 


surmounted by a reversed 
heading, and supported by a 
balayeuse of white muslin, 
edged with Valenciennes. 
The polonaise, which is 
very clinging, and falls 
gracefully over the train, 
is bordered with black vel- 
vet ribbon, embroidered 
with shaded green, yellow 
ochre, and Egyptian red 
arabesques. The sleeves 
of the dress have black 
velvet cuffs, trimmed in a 
similar manner. The po- 
lonaise is laced in front 
with a white silk cord, and 
is drawn in around the hips 
by a heavy mandarin yel- 
low cord and tassels, 

Both the dress waist and 
polonaise open low at the 
throat, and are finished 
with a double turned-down 
collar, one of yellow silk 
and the other of white 
cashmere, under which a 
broad mandarin yellow rib- 
bon is passed, and tied 
carelessly in a bow in 
front. 

White rice straw hat, 
with a high square crown 
and turned-up brim, under 
which is a wreath of shaded 
yellow roses, A panache 
of white feathers covers 
the crown in front, while 
a large white plume falls 
on the nape of the neck. 
A large rosette of manda- 
rin yellow ribbon completes 
the trimming. 

Mandarin yellow para- 
sol, lined with white, and 
finished on the top with a 
cluster of yellow flowers, 





PARIS FASHIONS, 
[From ovr Own Corre- 
SPONDENT. | 

EVER before has fash. 

ion been so fantastic, 
ornate, beribboned, and be- 
flowered as at present, and 
never has there been such 
a consumption of flowers 
and ribbons, the latter be- 


ing employed even for 
wrappings. For this pur- 


pose take very wide ribbon 
(as wide as possible), ravel 
it out so as to form a fringe 
almost as wide as the rib- 
bon in the middle, and be- 
coming narrower toward 
the ends; fasten the mid- 
dle of the ribbon on the 
middle of the back, cross 
it in front on the bust, and 
carry it again to the back, 
where it is fastened toward 
the bottom of the skirt 
under a large bow of the 
same ribbon raveled out. 
This scarf is considered a 
sufficient wrapping for the 
present season, when fash- 
ion dictates, the wrapping 
which the heat interdicts. 
Such wrappings are of all 
kinds, but of the same na- 
ture—small fichus of black 
or white lace, small crépe 
de Chine scarfs, small mus- 
lin mantelets, all as light 





as possible, and flung rather than fastened on 
the shoulders, Belts are beginning to re-appear ; 


means all of one shape. There are some which 
are laid in flat pleats in the back and in front ; 
others are made with a Breton or Swiss plastron 
(the Swiss plastron is pleated perpendicularly), 
and still others have a Mousquetaire or Louis 
XIV. vest. 

The favorite trimming for dark dresses at pres- 


with a buckle, a bow, or a metal clasp. These 
belts are not worn on belted waists, but rather 
with cuirass basques of all kinds; I purposely 
| say all kinds, for cuirass basques are not by any 
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SEA-SIDE TOILETTE. 


ent is clair de lune jet, which is used for embroid- 
ering bands of black tulle or gauze more or less 
deep; these bands are employed in the guise of 
galloons, and are completed by fringe to match, 
composed of tufts of clair de lune jet and of silk 
of the same shade as the dress. 
are that this trimming, which is exceptionally 


The indications 


elegant and exclusive at 
present, will become gen- 
eral in the fall and winter. 
It is the same with prin- 
cesse dresses, which will 
be worn more generally 
next winter than they were 
during the last, only that 
their shape will be modi- 
fied by the complications, 
draperies, and ornaments 
of the costume. In other 
words, the princesse dress 
—that is to say, the skirt 
and waist in one piece— 
which was formerly worn 
plain, without any trim- 
ming, will be worn in prin- 
cesse style as regards the 
eut, but in the style of 
the costume as regards the 
scarfs, fringes, ruches, or 
flounces which trim the 
skirt. 

For the fall, pipings will 
take a leading place among 
the trimmings for dresses. 
Single pipings are no lon- 
ger used, but double pip- 
ings of two colors are em- 
ployed for a dress of a 
different shade or color. 
For instance, a gray dress 
has two pipings, one bronze 
and the other red ; a brown 
dress has pipings of a light- 
er shade of brown and 
golden yellow or manda- 
rin; a prune dress is piped 
with straw-color of two 
different shades. For such 
toilettes a well-known trim- 
ming has been revived, 
which, however, is always 
pretty, and admits of many 
ingenious combinations. 
The under edge of the skirt 
and polonaise is cut in 
square tabs and edged with 
pipings, under which is set 
a pleated flounce of the 
same color as the dress 
trimmings. 

It seems decided that 
in the fall long mantles, 
or rather very masculine 
wrappings, will be worn— 
paletots buttoned on the 
side, and made of coach- 
man’s cloth, plush, and all 
kinds of thick and coarse 
materials. Before these 
winter wrappings, however, 
those suitable for the fall 
will be in order. General- 
ly these are in the shape of 
a small mantelet, or, rather, 
a large fichu, and are made 
of all kinds of black goods, 
such as India cashmere, 
velu (a material with a long 
nap), Scotch cashmere, and 
Sicilienne. They are lined 
with silk lustring of a 
bright color, and trimmed 
with several ruches of nar- 
row black lace, separated 
by galloons of clair de lune 
jet, or else merely with 
black passementerie. These 
mantelets, without excep- 
tion, are trimmed in the 


back with a cascade of 
ruches of narrow black 
lace, interspersed with 
loops of black ribbon. 


These mantelets may be 
carried on the arm if br 
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chance they should prove too warm, and are easi- 
ly thrown over the shoulders in case one feels 
chilly; in a word, they correspond to the en tous 
cas of the spring, which protects from the sun 
and the rain, according to the veriations of tem- 
perature. 2 : 

Goods desigaed for the fall will be heavier, but 
of the same composition generally as the neigeuse 
and Oriental materials of the present—a mixed 
ensemble when seen near by, and sometimes even 
striped, but at a short distance producing the ef- 
fect of plain material. This admits of a host of 
ingenious combinations, and the use of several 
different shades for trimmings and linings of 
trimmings. 

All the corsages in preparation with a view to 
fall dinner parties in the country, that is to say, 
at the chateaux both large and small, are in the 
Breton or Swiss style ; in other words, with a round- 
ed plastroa, and passing below the belt in the 
former case. In the Swiss corsage, the plastron, 
pleated perpendicularly, and made of the same 
material as the skirt and thesleeves, merely takes 
the place of the white linen chemisette which the 
Swiss peasants wear with their velvet bodice, 
which serves as a corsage with them. Sometimes, 
also, this Swiss plastron is made of black or white 
lace, according as the color of the dress is light 
or dark, and the sleeves are like the plastron. 

At present, people are chiefly occupied with 
travelling dresses, which, during the next three 
or four months, will take a leading réle. For 
these toilettes the foulard lingerie—collar with 
chemisette, and sleeves with cuffs—is universally 
adopted. The foulard employed for this lingerie 
is always plain, and only in two colors, medium 
gray and bise. Of this foulard are made deep 
collars, which are wide at the neck, and are cut 
square or round in the front and back, or even 
with three points, one in the back and two in the 
front. These collars are sometimes embroidered 
with silk in bright colors, but move frequently 
they are trimmed only with a narrow ruche of the 
same material and a row of Valenciennes lace 
still narrower. Sleeves of the same material, with 
wristbands or cuffs trimmed like the collar. 

The lingerie proper, made of linen, nansook, or 
muslin, is also embroidered with cotton of several 
colors, until the winter. The shape of the collar 
is extremely varied, and depends on the shape of 
the corsage. When the corsage is open, the col- 
lar is arranged in the back in the style of a Valois 
fraise, growing narrower on the sides, and de- 
scending to the belt in front, opening either over a 
pleated chemisette or over an under-waist trimmed 
with embroidery and lace. The fashion of using 
fruit for trimming bonnets extends even to the 
colored embroidery on summer lingerie. The 
fruits of the season are embroidered in their nat- 
ural colors—cherries, strawberries, raspberries, 
and currants for the summer, and apricots, peach- 
es, and plums for the fall. 
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wr Our next Number will contain an Ex- 
TRA-SIZED PATTERN SHEET, with some twenty 
Sull-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Ladies’ Mountain, Sea-side, Watering-place, 
and Country Dresses of all kinds ; Children’s 
Sailor and Country Suits; Ladies’ Summer 
Bonnets ; Boys’ and Girls’ Hats and Caps; 
fraises; Fichu-Collars ; Monograms ; Shawl 
Pins; Hat Racks; Bill Cases ; Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc.; with rich and varied literary and§pic- 
torial attractions, 





0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for August 4 contains a beautiful double- 
page engraving, entitled “ Fleeing from Persecu- 
tion,” and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 11. 





OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 


N such a country as ours, where untold 
acres of land, full of the riches that 
would load the harvests of lifetimes, lie idle, 
yet near to markets, and capable of being 
tilled and lived upon in comfort, it is a re- 
proach to the men of the nation that they 
are not taken up and brought into use; and 
that while such opportunities lie unem- 
ployed, all the avenues of work in cities are 
crowded with sleek and rosy men, and all 
the attics and purlieus of starvation are 
crowded with pallid and emaciated women. 
Of course there has been already a great 
deal said concerning the employment of 
men in situations that could be filled by 
women; but that is no reason why the 
charge should not be again and again sound- 
ed till reformation in the matter is effect- 
ed. Whenever a mau’s superior physical 
strength enables him to do what a woman 





can not do, or when his superior intellectual 
ability or scholarship gives him powers of 
which she is destitute, then he can occupy 
himself without any loss of manliness ; but 
wherever a woman can do the work as well, 
it befits a man to look about him and see if 
he be not as much out of place as he would 
feel himself were he dandling babies, dust- 
ing trinkets, or darning lace for a livelihood. 

We intend, however, no crusade against 
the “dry-goods” clerk, who is almost in- 
variably an honest, patient, faithful, and 
in every way worthy citizen, although we 
think he has mistaken his place. Public 
opinion will one day dispose him and all his 
brothers in places better fitted to their na- 
tures and abilities. We only intend to point 
out a few opportunities, otherwise, that 
women either have tried elsewhere or might 
try here to advantage. 

In England, so great has been the emigra- 
tion that many paths are left open to wom- 
en that they might never have found had 
there been men to command them. To be 
sure, the drinking shops there, which are 
tended by the handsomest women in the 
three kingdoms, are something which we 
do not care to see more fully imitated on 
this side of the sea, no matter how well con- 
ducted those women may be. But there are 
countless other situations where the En- 
glish women have the start of us, and from 
whose circumstances we might gather some 
hints ourselves. In many hotels there, they 
are clerks, book-keepers, stewards, and gen- 
eral managers; they form a good propor- 
tion of the telegraph operators; and they 
do all the floor business of theatres, sell- 
ing the tickets, checking the garments—for 
the English wisely refuse a lady the right 
of aunoying every one behind her with 
her lofty hat and head-gear—ushering the 
guests, and selling them refreshments after 
they are seated. 

Yet these are but a few of the ways in 
which women may find occupation as mod- 
est and snitable as in the haberdashery or 
behind the candy counter, and with pay tol- 
erably equivalent to the duties. There is 
no reason why a woman should not sell the 
tickets of a railway, sheltered in the little 
oftice at whose window they are exchanged ; 
should not altogether monopolize the busi- 
ness of the florist and of the market garden- 
er, neither of which is at all too heavy for 
her actual strength; should not fill the desks 
of bank offices, tax collectors, and other 
clerical places ; should not attend to all the 
lighter portions of manufacturing. Into 
some of these things women have already 
etiected an entrance that will make the way 
wider. There are many women now at work 
upon the telegraph, many are compositors 
in printing-houses, many are book-keepers ; 
and every woman who does her duty well 
in one of these places, makes it easier for 
the next woman to take and to get and to 
keep as much better ones as may be desired 
—each upward step being a hold-fast for 
the next. The first woman who went into 
a printing-office was an innovator; she 
made it possible for one to go into a tele- 
graph oftice. And thus the book-keeper 
will doubtless make it possible that the 
great merchant doing business with foreign 
countries, having ships go out and ships 
come in, shall be a woman too as often as 
@ man. 

We do not think this is a matter trench- 
ing at all upon the disputed topics of wom- 
eu’s rights, since all men have held, from the 
time tuat any attention at all began to be 
given to the status of women as an integral 
part of the race and not an accident of it, 
that she has a right to work, a right to get 
her own living in any honest way she can, 
and the living of as many others as she will. 

There is no selfishness of class or sex in 
this desire to increase the usefulness of 
woman. The occupation of such places as 
those we mention by women will not drive 
nien into places where they will be unhappy 
or taxed beyond their strength; but they 
will cease to be doing work where they not 
only are not required, but are wasted, and 
their labor will become productive, which 
the labor of men in such situations can not 
now be fitly termed. They will add, too, by 
so much to all the opportunities of civiliza- 
tion, will increase the wealth of the country, 
and simply allow women to assist in its dis- 
tribution. 

It is, however, rather idle to speak of the 
affair as if women were to drive men out of 
position voluntarily and deliberately. Wom- 
en can not occupy these places till men for- 
sake them ; even the pressure of public opin- 
ion will not at first be heeded by men. The 
only driving to be done will be when the 
wages shall be so reduced that they will not 
answer the needs of men; when women, 
who are satisfied with much less, and for 
whom much less is deemed sufficient, will 
gladly accept them. And then, women hay- 
ing once at last filled these places, public 
opinion assumes a new form, and the lord 
aud master can not do any thing so deroga- 
tory to his dignity as to fill tho place that 





has been filled by a subordinate; and the 
battle, if battle it be called, is so far won. 

But the great trouble in this matter is, 
after all, the unwillingness of women them- 
selves, The great majority do not expect 
to work; they expect to marry. And that 
they can work and marry too does not oc- 
cur to them; nor do they think that any 
thing in the world is quite so honorable as 
marriage. Perhaps there is no life that is 
altogether so blessed, and so blessed in giv- 
ing blessing, as the married, whenever it is 
properly lived; but in communities consti- 
tuted as ours are, where the one sex is usu- 
ally so greatly in excess of the other, it is 
out of the question that all should marry; 
and it would be better to provide one’s self, 
at any rate, against the necessity, just as 
the sons of princes are taught a handicraft, 
that they need not be beggars in case they 
come to the last of their crowns. But even 
the women who do not think about marry- 
ing, in so many words, hesitate to assume 
the occupations that are unusual. They 
hate to be conspicuous, to be eccentric, to be 
strong-minded; they like to get along just 
as their grandmothers did; they have fan- 
ciful notions concerning the seclusion of 
women, and more fanciful ones still con- 
cerning the degrading nature of work, and 
it takes want to drive them to it. And so 
they keep along with their little schools, 
their little sewing, their little shop-tending, 
and look askance at the more energetic and 
daring who reach out toward employments 
a little broader and a little better paid, un- 
til the latter make it a success, when the 
others sometimes timidly essay to follow. 
One thing needed by women, certainly, in 
order to overcome this backwardness to- 
ward entering upon new occupations, is 
some tonic to their self-respect, some stim- 
ulant to their pride and their ambition; 
something that shall make it seem utterly 
unworthy of them to sit down, be they rich 
or poor, and live on the labor of another; 
that shall make it seem as questionable to 
the daughter to be supported by the father 
as it is to the son; and shall make all women 
see the propriety of every human being pro- 
viding its own place in the world. But 
while the majority of the sex are being ed- 
ucated up to their work, it goes without 
saying that there are more women already 
waiting for places to work than there are 
places waiting for women. 





FRONTIER WOMEN. 


T is sometimes not a little surprising to 
the traveller to find that the women on 
almost any frontier are a vastly superior or- 
der of women to the great generality, and 
when the little differences of manner that 
arise from frequent social contact, and the 
elegances of dress that any one can have 
by money and neighborhood, are overlooked, 
that they shine beside their city sisters with 
an enviable lustre. 

It ought not to be surprising, if one only 
paused to think ; but that is the last thing 
which many of us do. We see and wonder, 
without reasoning and weighing; and one 
quick and slighting glance having rested on 
the dress not in the last fashion, on the jew- 
elry doubtless of price to the owner, but 
uncommonly common to us, on the ill-ar- 
ranged hair and the restless hands, we form 
a rapid and supercilious conclusion of infe- 
riority, possibly strengthened by some pecul- 
iarities of speech. 

Never were we more mistaken. In what 
does our superiority consist? We dress in 
the mode—no merit of ours, since any fool 
can do it who lives where the mode prevails ; 
we perhaps play on the piano; but our best 
playing is so far beneath the standard of 
excellence, that the difference between that 
and the worst, when compared with excel- 
lence, is really not appreciable. We have 
certain little graces of behavior—the ready 
smile, the ready word—which are unknown 
or difficult of achievement with them, but 
which are ours merely through the accident 
of situation and contagious example, not 
from any thing inherent in ourselves, nowise 
intrinsic or to our credit. To offset these 
superficial advantages of ours, what have 
they? They can fire a rifle, and hit with 
the shot ; they can dress a wound ; they can 
saddle a horse, and ride him; they can face 
a wilderness, and supply themselves with 
civilization out of their own resources. 
While we flutter round the flowers and en- 
joy ourselves, they meet and conquer all the 
stern realities of life, and found States and 
peoples. 

We do not mean to decry civilization and 
culture, or any of the best things in city 
life, for one can be a boor upon the frontier 
as one can be a doll in the city, but merely 
to speak of the claims to consideration of 
those who, without any of the great helps 
that city life is able to afford to those that 
will avail themselves of their opportunities, 
really achieve corresponding mental results. 
Nor do we mean by the latter class simply 
ose persons who “live in the countr;,” 





and rust away soul and body there, and who 
meet with few developing emergencies there, 
but strictly the women of the frontier—the 
wives and daughters and mothers of pio- 
neers—who have always been meeting new 
emergencies, and setting all their wits at 
work to conquer eircumstance, in whom 
presence of mind and an amazing self-pos- 
session have been developed, with self-devo- 
tion and keen intelligence, and who have 
weighed the world in the balance, and learn- 
ed to look with no awe upon the trivial and 
~ although often dazzling, things 
of it. 

The faces of these women are sometimes, 
but by no means always, weather-stained ; 
their dress is often poor; but in those faces 
there is a vivid intellect as attractive as 
mere pink and white, and when they have 
satisfied themselves sufficiently concerning 
your worthiness, and have begun to talk, 
you find yourself in the presence of people 
who have spent their long silences in think- 
ing—thinking out for themselves all the 
problems whose result others too often take 
on mere hearsay, and frequently with a 
startling originality of premise and con- 
clusion. 

As a rule, the minds of the women of the 
frontier are great and strong minds, well 
fed and constantly active. Of course there 
are exceptions; but, in comparison, they are 
seldom met. These women are eager and 
assiduous readers ; they find time to attend 
to all their duties, and more than all—for 
they are constantly exercising their invent- 
ive ingenuity in little ways in order to en- 
hance the comfort of their households—and 
to attend to their reading too. They have 
very little to read, but what they have, they 
read thoroughly ; they extract the last drop 
of honey from every flower of literature that 
they come across. When they have read 
their book, they think of it, and then they 
read it again ; they talk it over; it is a feat- 
ure in their lives, a living part of them. 

In our own experience we have found 
women of whom, judging from their lonely 
life in the wilderness, we should have ex- 
pected absolutely nothing but strong com- 
mon-sense when needed, who presently dis- 
cussed Darwinism much more learnedly than 
any but scientific professors, we should have 
supposed, would have thought of doing; 
were interested in the last discovery of as- 
tronomy, the last theory of medicine; had 
original conclusions to draw from history ; 
had new ideas upon the distribution of race ; 
and evinced a knowledge of the interior 
economy of certain statesmen and politi- 
cians, gathered from the deductions afforded 
by some poor weekly newspaper, that peo- 
ple who had known the statesmen all their 
lives had failed to gather. It is, of course, 
very possible that this same woman in a 
city would have been equally thoughtful 
and intellectual, with a good deal of added 
grace; but, in proportion to numbers, she is 
not so frequently met with in the city, for 
city life is apt to seatter the intellectual 
power over a wider surface, instead of run- 
ning it into profound grooves, as solitary 
life does. The electricity is drawn from one 
at a thousand points, and the demands of 
social life are too many, and occupy too 
much time, to allow one to pursue study to 
advantage, unless one is a really extraordi- 
nary person, and of much more than average 
determination. There are some people of 
wealth in cities who can devolve all but 
slight superintendence on others whom they 
employ, and can thus obtain opportunity for 
serious work, and continue their social life 
as well; but people of wealth are few be- 
side those of the great mediocrity of means, 
who, with much to perform themselves, can 
find time for but little more than keeping 
up an appearance before the world and 
keeping in the world. The city people have 
a quicker wit and more varied power, per- 
haps; but the last actress, the last picture, 
the last piece of music, the last great calam- 
ity or sensation, are all of more lively inter- 
est to the average of them than the great 
subjects that give phantasmagoria to the 
dream of the average of the frontier people. 
It is not to be denied that the best intelli- 
gence of the best cities is, or ought to be, 
the best in the world; but in speaking of 
cities we mean congregated society general- 
ly, rather than the chief great centres of 
congregated society. But in one and all 
the fact that amusement and instruction 
are constantly provided, must react upon 
the power of producing it; one becomes a 
recipient and not a creator; while, as there 
is comparatively but little differentiation 
between man and man, individuality is far 
less strongly apparent than where no man 
or woman has another constantly by as 
model. 

Solitude has its uses; it is a vast reser- 
voir, out of which the soul sucks strength as 
the earth sucks sunshine out of the sky. 
Danger there keeps one’s powers upon the 
alert; the necessity of providing one’s daily 
bread, with nothing to fall back on in case 
of failure, stimulates all the faculties; and 
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for the rest, one is so remote from the world 
that one can judge it. Rather, then, than 
surprise at the mental quality and attain- 
ment of the women of the frontier, we should 
be astonished if they were not all that study 
and thought tan make them, for they have 
about them the elements that produce great- 
ness, and fit them to be noble in themselves 
and mothers of a noble race. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOUNTAIN DRESSES. 


‘HE primary requisite in dresses for rough 
i use is that the material should be all wool ; 
one thread of cotton injures it for common wear ; 
rain, sun, salt air, affect it badly, and midway in 
the season it looks shabby, and loses the cling- 
ing softness necessary for a costume to be worn 
upon country “expeditions.” Nor is economy 
considered best by buying the mixed cotton and 
wool materials. A shilling or two more in the 
yard insure durability, comfort, and grace, and 
even in the simplest mountain dress this last 
point should be kept in view. Good all-wool 
materials, suitable for travel or common country 
wear, range from 45 cents to $1 50, and of these 
dark gray or navy blue flannels of firm, soft text- 
ure are preferable. The lighter tints show spot 
or stain more readily, although there is one shade 
of medium gray which wears nicely. These flan- 
nels will hardly be found too warm for the uses 
they are put to in the country: saving the trou- 
ble of an outside wrap, protecting the wearer 
from the colds so common in summer-time, and 
having that raison d’étre about them which is the 
Frenchwoman’s object in toilettes. A tear is 
easily repaired; they defy rocks, brambles, and 
damp grass, and, moreover, when prettily fash- 
ioned, as they can be so readily in this day of 
galloons and braids, give a picturesqueness to 
the wearer which is not to be slighted. Ifa 
light quality is chosen, it is well to make up the 
costume with a scantily draped over-skirt, short 
walking skirt, and plain jacket fitting closely ; 
no flouncing or pleating is admissible. Trim sim- 
ply with Hercules or white worsted braid, at 
$2 75 to $4 a piece of thirty-two yards; three 
graduated rows on the under-skirt, the same on 
the upper and jacket; a wide pocket may be put 
on one side of the jacket, the fan pockets on the 
skirt being unsuitable, while an additional trim- 
ming of pearl buttons may be used, if desired, 
on the waist and sleeves, but would be out of 
place elsewhere. A pretty variation is to use 
the colored galloons upon the dark-hued flannels ; 
these come in mixed shades of blue, brown, or 
hay-color, and begin at 19 and 25 cents a yard; 
but simplicity in the mode of trimming should 
be regarded first. A pretty worsted braid with 
both sides fringed is shown now in various shades 
at 40 cents; the eyelet buttons for trimming cost 
from 25 to 60 cents a dozen, and should be put 
on not less than six in a group. In trimming 
with braids, or, indeed, plain bands of any kind, it 
is well to bear in mind the fact that an uneven 
number of rows is always necessary for harmony 
of lines, and that in a simple flannel costume an 
overabundance of cheap trimming is always in 
bad taste. 

Water-proof cloths are not so desirable as 
might be imagined for common mountain wear, 
being heavy and very warm, and in reality no 
more durable than the lighter, softer flannels. 
The cygnet and albatross are more expensive 
mountain dresses, and hardly as serviceable as the 
flannel and ordinary all-wool camel’s-hair. The 
fancy camel’s-hair for yachting costumes, with 
galloon trimming, is very tasteful and pretty; 
this has a white thread woven in the shaded 
brown, and, with a galloon of the same hues in 
arabesque, forms a very elegant costume of its 
kind. No yachting or mountain costume, howev- 
er, could be prettier than one recently made for 
the beautiful young wife of one of the leading 
English earls. A dress of fine closely woven 
navy blue flannel, made with a plain gored front, 
and back breadths slightly draped at the side 
seams. A round jacket fitted the figure closely, 
having a narrow standing collar of blue flannel, 
and coat sleeve with a pretty cuff buttoned back. 
The trimming of the dress was of black silk braid 
in three widths on the skirt and jacket, and be- 
tween each row a narrow silk star braid was put 
on in a simple looped pattern. The waist was 
trimmed with the same, @ da militaire, the rows of 
braid being put across the breast to simulate a 
soldier’s jacket. With this extremely simple and 
becoming dress a broad-brimmed straw hat was 
worn, faced with dark blue gauze, and trimmed 
with a scarf of the same and a white heron’s wing. 
High gants de Suede and firmly made walking 
boots completed the young countess’s costume 
when she started out upon a voyage, and nothing 
could have exceeded the excellently good effect 
combined with the picturesqueness sought by the 
“ mountaineers” of our summer season. The gray 
flannels look best untrimmed, a neck-tie of crim- 
son or navy blue, with belt of similar colored rib- 
bon, giving the best effect. These dresses will 
be found more generally useful than any in a 
summer wardrobe, for the chill mornings and 
evenings in mountain districts demand something 
warmer than the mere shoulder wrap supposed 
to be all the protection required. 


YACHTING COSTUMES. 


Slight variations only are made in the mount- 
ain dresses in order to fit them for yachting wear. 
A long expedition by water certainly demands 
something as durable as flannel; but if economy 
is not necessary, the fancy camel’s-hair and white 
buntings are prettier. The former in two shades 
of gray, with touches of crimson-color, makes a 
beautiful boating dress, the broad-brimmed hat, 
half wreathed in damask flowers, and with a scarf 


of white lisse or gauze, finishing it suitably. Thin 
materials, piqué and the like, are only to be worn 
on a short excursion, as salt air or water will soon 
destroy their freshness, and the true voyageuse 
will understand the fitness of things too well to 
wear them. The closely fitting blue flannel dress 
is preferable to all others, and may be relieved 
with white, but should not be with colored galloon, 
for boating parties. A gayly striped shawl may 
be carried, and give effect to this subdued cos- 
tume, since, at the suggestion of turbulent waves, 
it, unlike the dress, can be put out of harm’s way. 
Naturally the sailor’s hat, with scarf and wing, is 
the popular head-gear for voyaging, but a broad- 
brimmed straw may be worn with better effect 
and result; and these are now shown in recent 
importations in all varieties, the rough yellow 
braid being turned slightly downward in front in 
a broader brim, and arched prettily at the back, 
where the bows of velvet and gauze of the scarf 
mingle, the front being trimmed by the scarf, or 
sprays of any durable blossom, wild flowers retain- 
ing their freshness and color best. The highgants 
de Suéde are the most appropriate for mountain 
or yachting wear, those with the buttonless gaunt- 
let being preferable. These are shown in various 
shades, from $1 90 to $2 65. Ifa silk glove is 
desired, there can be nothing better than those 
with the open-work buttonless wrist, at $1 and 
$1 25. The darkest grays and browns are the 
serviceable shades in both gloves, 


BACK BREADTHS. 


All ingenuity must be lacking this season if 
half-worn house dresses of silk, or wool, or 
cashmere can not be converted by means of 
some new material into something novel and 
stylish. The over-skirt being no longer a neces- 
sity, much wider caprices in trimming may be 
indulged in. Some rules, however, have become 
fixed laws in fashion, one of which is that every 
skirt must at least have.a demi-train, and pre- 
sent a sweeping or full appearance in the lower 
half of the back breadths, although the front be 
drawn back almost plainly. The back breadths 
at present used by fashionable modistes serve 
admirably in remodeling a half-worn garment; 
any old silk of solid color may be used to make 
back breadths, trimmings, and sleeves, a new or 
different material being employed for the front 
breadths and.waist. There are several ways of 
making these combination dresses; one of the 
simplest, a house dress of dull brown silk and 
cream-colored cygnet cloth, will serve as the best 
illustration. The back of the skirt was composed 
of three widths of silk sloped to make a demi- 
train, and gored slightly at the sides. These 
were put on to the belt in six wide pleats facing 
inward, three each way. Midway down each 
side seam a pleat was taken, turned downward, 
which gave a certain fullness when tied back ; 
about three-quarters of a yard from the bottom 
the pleats were caught loosely together, then 
sweeping out in a half-closed fan. The front 
breadths of this costume were of the cygnet 
cloth, cut in princesse shape, three-quarters of a 
yard extra length being allowed for front drap- 
ing, the pleats beginning eight or nine inches be- 
low the belt, and being laid across firmly, the 
side seams being finished with a bias band of 
silk, with colored galloon in the centre. A simi- 
lar band extended each side of the front seam 
from the neck to the edge of the dress, and had 
the same strip of shaded galloon in the centre. 
A knife-pleating of cygnet headed by a double 
quill of silk finished the edge of the front 
breadths; sleeves of silk, with pleating of cygnet 
and a frill of black lace; high collar of silk, 
with similar lace frill inside; the back of the 
waist was of course of cygnet, cut coat-shaped, 
with pipings of brown silk and two clusters of 
brown buttons. 

This arrangement of back breadths, as will be 
readily seen, may be varied in many ways: by 
laying on one wide middle pleat, with two small 
ones each side; by leaving the train sweeping, 
with a row of buttons down the centre seam, or 
by looping it slightly with a diagonal scarf and 
bow of unhemmed loops of silk. They serve 
also in making wrappers or morning costumes of 
soft wool fabrics, percales, or nansook. Polo- 
naises of the cheap all-wool materials are still 
worn over black and dark-colored silk skirts, but 
simply for convenience, not full dress. 


HAT TRIMMINGS. 


The latest fashions in summer hats show scarfs 
and trimmings of white lisse on the yellow straw, 
edged sometimes with narrow Valenciennes lace, 
the lining being of lisse, slightly shirred, and 
brought down nearly to the edge of the brim, and 
there finished with a tiny frill of Valenciennes. A 
beautiful coaching hat was of soft Leghorn, with 
wide curling brim, lined with the softest pale blue 
silk. A garland of pale yellow roses, graduated, 
and with deep-tinted cenjres and occasional dark 
bud, extended three-quarters about the crown, 
the back finished by a graceful scarf of pale blue 
lisse. Another equally new hat had trimmings 
of mandarin satin ribbon with white lisse, a lining 
of mandarin silk suggesting the frame-work for 
some rich dark beauty. A soft straw had a wide 
pliable brim and extremely high crown, the trim- 
ming being in loops of four shades of satin rib- 
bon at the back, brown, gold-color, olive, and 
gray-greens mingling in beautiful effect, a bunch 
of cherries and half scarf of black lace occupy- 
ing the front and side. The latest French im- 
portations show fruit in great variety on all man- 
ner of garden or walking hats. 


COUNTRY BOOTS, 


Boots for mountain or country wear are now 
made in beautiful shapes, with firm heels, and 
thick but by no means clumsy soles. These, in 
well-finished goat and other skins, begin at $4. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Connetty; and Messrs, A, T. Stewart & Co.; 





and Lorp & Tayzor, 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Epmunp Yates, in the last number of 
the London World, makes this reference to Mr. 
Joun Russett Youne: “ The visit of General 
GRANT has been made the occasion of a certain 
amount of pleasant intercourse between those 
who, by the outer world at least, are supposed 
not to care much for each other. I have already 
remarked the fraternization of politicians at Mr. 
PIERREPONT’S reception ; and last week a dinner 
in honor of the ex-President was given by Mr. 
JouHN RussELL Youne, who for some years hus 
acted as the confidential premier to Mr. JamMEs 
Gorpon Bennett, of the New York Herald, to 
which the representatives of the leading London 
journals, daily and weekly, were invited, and 
where a most thoroughly enjoyable evening was 
spent.”’ 

—Some one having stated in a London paper 
that the ex-cabinet ministers of Great Britain 
receive a pension of $10,000 a year, Mr. GLap- 
STONE has thought proper to state publicly that 
cabinet ministers, with the exception of the Lord 
Chancellor, who receives $25,000 a year for life, 
no matter how brief his tenure of office, are en- 
titled to $10,000 a year after three years’ service, 
but they rarely accept it. Lord BeaconsFieLD 
was in receipt of such a pension while last out 
of office, but GLApsTONE has never taken it. 





Though a younger son, he had $500,000 from his 
father, and his wife inherited the extensive es- 
tates of her brother. At one time, however, he 
was embarrassed by heavy losses in an unpro- 
ductive mine, and ten years ago rumors as to his 
impecuniosity were circulated. He has a large 
family. 

—Certain royal ladies of Europe have these 
little peculiarities: Queen Victoria is especial- 
ly fond of Indian shawls. The stone which is 
her specialty is the sapphire. The Empress of 
Russia has an unrivaled collection of turquoises 
and pearls. The ex-Queen IsaBELLA of Spain 
has the most valuable collection of laces in the 
world, one of her shawls being worth $20,000. 
The Grand Duchess of Saxe- Weimar is said to 

the finest set of rubies, and the Empress 
of Austria the best emeralds and opals, in Europe. 

—In reference to a report that had gained some 
currency in England, that Mr. CaRLYLe’s biog- 
raphy was to be written by his former secretary, 
FREDERICK MARTIN, Mr. CARLYLE himself has 
thought proper to state that all the papers and 
facts necessary for such a work have been in- 
trusted unreservedly to Mr. ANTHONY FROUDE, 
who alone is authorized to write the biography. 

—On the arrival of Mr. George WILLIAM Cur- 
Tis at his Ashfield (Massachusetts) home a few 
evenings since, he was serenaded by the local 
band, and made a brief speech, in which Presi- 
dent Hayes and his work were commended. 
They were quite glad to have Mr. Curtis with 
them again. 

—Mrs. Crory (*‘ Jennie J@me’’) writes pleas- 
antly about Queen Victoria’s horses: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing could be finer than her stud of light grays, 
some of which accompany her wherever she 
goes, and nothing prettier than the mouse-col- 
ored and milk-white ponies, some used for rid- 
ing, others for garden chairs, y the royal chil- 
dren Leopo.p and Beatrice. Two fine horses, 
Nimrod and Alma, formerly used by Prince AL- 
BERT and the Queen, but now too old for serv- 
ice, are carefully exercised and tended. One of 
the Queen’s horses is named Parepa, others Fan- 
cy, Puss, Riot, Destiny, Fagot, and Foxglove. 
A pair of Arabian poses, sent as an imperial 
present from the Emperor of Russia, were not 
only remarkably beautiful, ad alike in color and 
general appearance, but also in the very spots 
and marks upon limbs and body. The similarity 
was indeed wonderful. The carriages are gener- 
ally light, handsome, and perfectly plain, finish- 
ed no better and no worse than those of any 
quiet, modest lady or gentleman. In fact, good 
sense and good taste were shown throughout.” 

—Mrs. Gaines has finally come to her own, 
forever. No further legal proceedings can be 
taken against her. The contest which for forty 
years she has waged against those who would 
despoil her of her property and fame, is ended, 
and nothing can now prevent her from entering 
upon her inheritance. All appeal has been aban- 
doned. When she first instituted her claim, it 
was thought to be the preposterous work of an 
erratic woman. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared that her claim and 
her character can neither be assailed nor assoiled. 

—Mrs. Aveustus Hemenway, of Boston, wid- 
ow of the millionaire, has made a donation of 
$10,000 to the Homeopathic Hospital of that 
es and $5000 to the Young Men’s Christian 

nion. 

—‘*Grace Greenwood” says that to know 
“*Gail Hamilton” is a large and brilliant and va- 
ried social experience. 

—The Ciarks, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
are acquiring great fame for the magnitude and 
perfection of their telescopes. They are now 
making one fifteen feet long, with an object- 
glass of eleven inches in diameter, for the gov- 
ernment observatory at Lisbon, to cost $6000, 
and be used for photographing the sun. Prince- 
ton College is having one made, to cost $4000, 
and talks of a larger one. The CLARKS are also 
to make a gigantic one for Yale College, but it 
will take several years to complete it, and it will 
cost $50,000. 

—The Emperor and Empress of Brazil are 
among the alertest of birds, bestirring them- 
selves in the morning at an hour that is quite 
dreadful to serving men and Women. Recently, 
when their Majesties were leaving Paris for Lou- 
don, a casket of jewels worth $600,000 was for- 
gotten until the imperial visitors were getting 
into the train. Her Majesty happened to think 
of the casket just in the very nick of time. 

—Mr. Lossine, the artist and historian, is 
now passing a green old age on his fine estate 
in Dutchess County, where he was bor». He 
learned the rudiments of education at a very 
common district school. At thirteen he was 
apprenticed to a watch-maker in Poughkeepsie, 
and labored at it incessantly for seven years. 
He had no money to purchase books, was allow- 
ed no fire in the shop on Sundays, and his scho- 
lastic achievements, in cold weather, were made 
in bed. Nor was he allowed paper on which to 
write, yet he managed to do it, and the industry 
and discipline of his apprenticeship proved to 
be blessings through life, for they made labor 
easy. He possesses an old English-fashioned 
clock, a cherished memento of that period, made 
wholly by his own hands when nineteen. years 
of age. At twenty he became joint editor and 
proprietor of the Poughkeepsie Velegraph, aud 
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so continued for six years. He and his associate 
then started a semi-mouthly literary paper, call- 
ed the Casket, which Mr. L. edited, writing near- 
ly the entire contents of each number—stories, 
essays, rhymes, and editorial articles. 

—The following romance in little we find in a 
Boston paper: ‘‘ Ex-Senator Larayerre 8. Fos- 
TER, of Connecticut, at one time Vice-President 
of the United States, when just beginning to 

et on in life, became enamored of a fash- 
onable young lady, whose worth consisted in 
her dress. He took his betrothed to see his 
parents, who were living in a humble and mod- 
est way. The young miss repressed her pride 
and feeling until they had left the house, when 
she indignantly exclaimed, ‘ Don’t you ever take 
me to such common people again.” Mr. Foster 
quietly escorted her home and left her, never to 
return. Two years later, he had risen to the 
height of his profession, and married an estima- 
ble young lady, the belle of Boston.” 

—Captain Jonn A. WeBsTER, who command- 
ed the six-gun battery which rendered such ef- 
fective service in the defense of Baltimore against 
the British in the war of 1812, was at Belair, 
Maryland, a few days since on a visit, and though 
ninety years of age, is still erect as an Indian 
warrior. 

—General CusTER’s remains are to be interred 
at West Point, in accordance with his wishes. 
Those who fell with him will be buried in the 
National Cemetery at Fort Leavenworth. 

—President Hayes, when asked if he proposed 
to make a trip to the White Sulphur Springs, 
said: ‘“‘ Ah, it is no new place to me. was 
there half a dozen times during the war. I may 
run down there on Saturday and come back 
Monday; something like that; certainly no 
long stay. My place of business is in Wash- 
ington.” 

—Mr. LABouCcHERE, in London Truth, repeats 
this bit of conversation: “‘‘She is one of the 
V.G.’s,’ said a lady to me, pointing to a staid 
matron who was entering a ball-room. ‘And 
are you a V.G. ?’ Ireplied. ‘No,’ she answered, 
‘Iam an N.V.G.’ LI asked for an explanation of 
these terms. ‘Society,’ answered my fair friend, 
‘is divided into the very goods and the not very 
goods; so we call the first V.G.’s and the sec- 
ond N.V.G.’s. You know,’ she continued, ‘ that 
there is nothing really wrong about me, but be- 
cause I joke and laugh and flirt and am pretty, 
Iam one of the N.V.G.’s;’ and she looked down 
with modest satisfaction.’’ 

—Kate Fievp is the author of the piquant 
letters in London Truth, addressed to ‘* Miss 
Ella Graham, No. 74 Fifth Avenue.” 

—The wife of Mr. WILLIAM BLaock, the distin- 
guished English novelist, is described as ** bon- 
nie,”’ in the Scotch as well as English sense of 
the word, and fresh as an English rose. She is 
of medium height, with an abundance of light 
brown hair, and blue eyes. Mr. Brack has a 
charming house in the Camberwell region, and 
dispenses a liberal hospitality. 

—Mrs. WiLcox, who was born in the Presi- 
dential mansion and educated in Berlin, trans- 
lates in three languages fur the Post-office at 
Washington. 

—Mr. CosBpeEN once said that a single copy of 
the London Jimes is more important than all the 
works of Taucypipes. In a recent number of 
that journal is a report of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings which embraced consideration of the 
pager g | widely diverse topics: The prosecu- 
tion of English clergymen for printing an im- 
proper book, and the neutralization of the Suez 
Canal; the time for holding county courts, and 
the closing of Irish grog-shops on Sunday; op- 
pressed coolies in Australia, and local accounts 
in England; the relations of Portugal to India, 
and the rabbits in Richmond Park which make 
holes to receive horses’ legs; the foundation of 
a reserve force in India, and the gravel in Rotten 
Row, where aristocratic equestrians bespatter 
plebeians on foot; the paying of two shillings a 
day to brevet majors, and the attack by her Maj- 
esty’s ships on a rebel Peruvian iron-clad in the 
Pacific; Mr. Layarp’s interest in Tarkish sue- 
cess, and the purchase of government station- 
ery; cruelty to cattle in transit from Ireland, 
and protests of the South Africans against the 
Transvaal annexation; machinery of the ship 
Thetis, and the finances of Natal; the Liquor 
Law, and the striking of Captain Hopart’s (Ho- 
BART PasHa’s) name from the British navy; the 
new Naval College, the Indian budget, the arctic 
expedition, the Royal Marines, Mr. CLarg’s in- 
vention in metal ship-building, navy estimates, 
the Universities Bill, and the Medical Act—such 
was the medley menu which was spread before 
the House of Commons between 4 p.m. and 1.35 
A.M., On a recent evening session. 

—Mr. Erastus Brooks is publishing in the 
Express what he has seen and known of journal- 
ists and journalism during the last forty years. 
Among distinguished Americans who were fre- 
quent contributors to editorial columns were 
MADISON, HAMILTON, JEFFERSON, the ADAMSES, 
Wesster, CLay, CaLnoun, Doue.ias, Evererr, 
Cass, Marcy, Sewarp—in fact, nearly all who 
have attained political eminence in the United 
States. Abroad, the most distinguished states- 
men have been contributors to the press, Mack- 
INTOSH and COLERIDGE were long the employed 
contributors of the London Post, as was Mont- 
GOMERY, the poet of the provincial journal own- 
ed by the elder GaLes. CHaRLEs Dickens and 
THACKERAY were reporters or paid writers for 
the press. In the century preceding, the news- 
paper writers were still more distinguished, as 
AppIson, Swirt and STee.e, Pore and Gay, 
Lord BoLIneBROKE and Bishop BERKELEY, Pxi- 
orn and PaRNELL. We read of none of them 
who hesitated to write for pay, unless it might 
be Swirt, whose boast was that he did not 
write for money. BERKELEY received from 
STEELE his guinea and his dinner for defending, 
in the columns of the Guardian, Christianity 
from the attacks of CoLiins and TinyDaL. Apb- 
DISON was paid by the letter, it is said, for writ- 
ing for the Spectator. Deroe became, like many 
modern publishers, a beggar for the persecutions 
and prosecutions received in his Review, but Rob- 
inson Crusoe, that gem of fiction, put him in 
funds. Forty years later came “‘ Junius,” who 
startled all England by his bold contributions 
in WoopFaL_’s Public Advertiser. Burke, Dr. 
Jounson, and Joun WiLkKes were all London 
newspaper men, and, later, COLERIDGE took the 
lead among the editors of the English metropo- 
lis. Lord baovoma in his palmy days was one 
of the most prolific newspaper contributors, 
and the secret of his wisdom was that he made 
every thing, animate and inanimate, his daily 
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‘ig. 1.—Empnomwerep Por- 


tikne.—[See Figs. 2 and 3; and embroidered sides to within four squares of the embroidery. 
Fig. 4, Page 501.] 


round of the fringe (see Figs. 2 and 3, page 580, of Bazar No. 37, Vol. IX.). 


eight squares repeat from >. 


of the four worsted threads at the right and left for knotting threads, and with 
these on the next eight strands of the canvas (using the latter for foundation 







Embroidered 
Portiére, 
Figs, 1-4. 
Tris portiére 

is made of em- 

broidered jute 
canvas, which 
is raveled out 
on the edges, 
and knotted to 
form a fringe. 
Fig. 2 shows a sample 
of the jute canvas in 
full size. Berlaps, cre- 
tonne, reps, or any other 
material may be used 
for the portiére, if pre- 
ferred. For each sec- 
tion of the portiére cut 
a piece of the material in 
full width and of the requi- 
site length, embroider the 
ends and front, and fringe 
the edges. Six inches of the 
material are allowed on the 
sides for fringe. Work the 
border, a. section of which is 
given by Fig. 3, partly in Hol- 

bein-work and partly in Vi- 

enna cross stitch with ma- 


Fig. 1.—Winnow Haneines anp Gauze Saapes.—[See Figs. 2-4, Page 501.] 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








roon double zephyr worsted. The Vienna cross stitch was described 
in Bazar No. 43, Vol. IX. For the fringe, composed of threads of 
the material and worsted tassels, ravel out the threads on the three 


* Fast- 


en two threads of maroon double zephyr worsted twenty-four inches 
long, and laid double, in the free edge of the material, drawing the 
threads through close underneath the border, and going back and forth, so that two vertical stitches, 
one above another, are formed on both sides. These threads are tied.in a simple knot for the 1st 


After an interval of 


For the 2d round of the fringe * use always one 






















































































































































































from *. After finishing the fringe, cut all the tassels even. 


’ right and one 


ul bad 


threads) work 
3 dk, (double 
knot, consist- 
ing of one 
knot to the 


knot to the 
left) an inch 
and a quarter 
from the edge 
of the materi- 
aj, and repeat from 
*. Fig. 4, page 
501, shows the man- 
ner of working this 


fringe. In the 3d 
round »* between 
the two worsted 


threads, to which no 
attention was previ- 
ously paid, lay on eight threads 
of similar worsted, laid double, 
and of the requisite length, 
and tie them in a loop half an 
inch long. On these worsted 
tassels (using them for founda- 
tion threads) work 3 dk. with 
the worsted. knotting threads 
which were employed in the 

receding round, and repeat 
In ar- 


ranging the portiére, each side is draped as shown by the illustration, 
and fastened on the carved pole so that the overlapping part forms a 


lambrequin. 


On the sides the portiére is furnished with brown woolen 


cords finished on the ends with tassels of similar worsted. 


Embroidered Wie ee with Lambrequin, 


Tue outside curtain is of Nottingham lace. The inside curtain and 


lambrequin are made of jute canvas, embroidered with 
maroon double zephyr worsted, and raveled out on the under edge and knotted to 
Cretonne, reps, or brocatelle may be substituted, if preferred. The 


form a fringe. 










[Aveust 11, 1877. 
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Fig. 1.—Emsromerrep W1n- 

pow-CURTAINS WITH LAMBRE- 

quin,—[See Figs. 2 and 3, 
Page 501.] 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Fig. 8.—Ho.agis-Work anp Vienna Cross Stircu Design ror Portikre, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—Detau or Tipy 1n Housetn-Wors, Fic. 1, Pace 501. 
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wood. For the inside cur- and Gauze Shades, 
tain cut a piece of the can- zs. 1-4, 
vas of the requisite length See illustration on p, 500. 
and in full width, and em- Tuts window hanging, 
broider the front and under which is placed beneath 
edges. Ten inches are al- |} the window so as to 
lowed on the bottom for [fq form a sort of wainscot, 
fringe. The embroidery is , is made of maroon 
worked with maroon double [+ plush, and is furnished 
zephyr worsted in cross e with a lambrequin of 
stitch, in the design, a sec- jute canvas, which is 
tion of which is given by TI a embroidered with ma- 
Fig. 2, on this page. After : roon double zephyr 
finishing the embroidery, os worsted, edged with 
edge the curtain on the side worsted cord of the same 
with coarse maroon worsted cord, a2 rrtT color, and trimmed with ro- 
ravel it out on the under edge to En LL settes and tassels of similar 
. the embroidery, and knot the fringe in = worsted. To make the window 
Fig. 2.—Desian ror Winpow HANGING, the following manner: Always separate oe hanging cut of maroon plush and 
Fig. 1, Pace 500. four thread tassels, the first and fourth of tem woolen lining one piece to suit the Fig. 3.—Drsian ron Wixpow Hanerne, 
Description of Symbol: @ Reddish-brown which form knotting threads, and the sec- width of the window, and long Fie. 1, Pace 500. 
V orsted. ond and third foundation threads, and enough to reach from the window- Description of Symbol: ® Reddish-brown 


tie 4 dk. (double knot), draw them 
tight, and push the first close to the embroidery border, and the next three close 
to the preceding one. The 2d round of the fringe is worked in a similar man- 
ner, but the dk. are transposed as shown by Fig. 3,on this page. After fin- 
ishing this round, tie the threads in single knots in the direction of the 
first round of dk. For the lambrequin embroider the material on the 
bottom with the border shown by Fig. 2, on this page, ravel out the 
threads below the border, knot the remaining threads to form a 
fringe as shown by Fig. 3, on this page, and cut the latter even. 
Drape the lambrequin as shown by Fig. 1, page 500, and fur- 
nish it with cords and tassels of maroon double zephyr 


worsted. 
P F ° P made to match the small pockets, and is set into the 
Tidy in Holbein-Work, Figs. 1-5. : é $ teh 22 hanging as shown by the illustration. The pock- 
Tus tidy, which attracted the attention not BPO F > $e. Gegegh 48 % ~~ > a Oeste. 5 ahse 8 ets are finished at the top with coarse maroon 
enly of ladies, but also of connoisseurs and +476 ~o >¢ ; eet etee a worsted cord. Furnish the material with the 
artists, at the Munich exhibition of art nee- lining, sew wide maroon worsted fringe on 
dle-work, is embroidered in Holbein-work on the bottom of the hanging, and coarse worst- 
white Russia linen with very fine black silk. eee Ss ‘ ed cord cf the same color on the sides, and set 
The design is copied from a painting by Hans OO Mey nese’ 3 se <x Xe x . <-e@ ° ob M on the lambrequin, which conceals the pockets. 
Holbein the younger—the portrait of Jane Seymour a Pate a ‘ o-or6 ‘ The lambrequin is cut of jute canvas of the width 
in the Vienna Belvedtre—and adorns the cuff of the of the window (the original is forty-one inches wide 
third wife of Henry VIII. That the embroidery of those and twenty-four inches high), and is embroidered and cut 
times was equally effective on both sides is clearly proved in points. The middle point is twenty-four inches long, 
by this painting, for the cuff, which partly falls over the hand measuring through the middle, and eighteen inches and a 
and partly turns up in careless folds, shows the same pattern on quarter wide, and the two points on the sides are each twenty- 
both sides. Fig. 1 shows the tidy in reduced size, Fig. 2, Page 500, two inches long and eleven inches wide. Having transferred the 
gives a section of the border, and Fig. 3 a section of the star in the outlines of the points to the canvas, work the embroidery in Vienna 
centre. Ravel out the crosswise threads of the canvas to within half cross stitch with maroon double zephyr worsted in the design shown 
an inch of the embroidery, and form a fringe of the standing threads, by Fig. 3. Instead of this design, that shown by Fig. 2 may be used. 
which consists of six rounds of dk. (double knot, that is, one knot to After finishing the embroidery, cut away the projecting material to within 
the iight and one knot to the left) worked in transposed order. For >) half an inch of the embroidery, fold it down on the wrong side and fasten it, 
each dk. separate twelve threads, the first and last three of which form the eS Sar eae: edge the lambrequin points with maroon worsted cords, and trim them with ro- 

first and fourth sme \ ote tee settes and tassels 

knotting _ strands, of similar worsted. 
and the middle 6 The window - shades 
threads form the 2d of wire gauze with 
and 3d foundation colored painting are 
strands. In order bound with silk rib- 
to form the corner bon, and are fasten- 
of the fringe, first Fig. 2.—Dzstan ror Wamow-Cor- ed on hooks at the 
tie the foundation ary, Fie. 1, P. 500.—[(Deseription of top by means of 
knot (one knot to Sym.:@ Reddish-brown Worsted.) metal bands. The 


Fig. 3.—Dera or 
Centre or Tipy, 


sill to the floor. (The original V orsted. 

is forty-one inches wide and 

a yard long.) The window hanging is furnished with three pockets under- 
neath the lambrequin as shown by Fig. 4, on this page. For each of the 
small side pockets cut a crosswise slit eight inches long, thirteen inch- 
es from the top, and three inches and three-quarters from the side 
edge, and set in the pockets. For each pocket cut of woolen ma- 
terial two pieces eight inches wide and seven inches and a quar- 
ter high, lay them together, round them off from the bottom 
toward the top as shown by Fig. 4, and join them. The 
large pocket, which requires two pieces of woolen mate- 
rial twelve inches wide and sixteen inches high, is 
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under edge is like- 
wise fastened with 
a pole, Fig. 4.—Friner ror Portizre, Fie. 1, Pace 500, 


the left; see 1 to 1, 
detail, Fig. 4) m the 
usual manner, fasten- 
ing in six of the 
threads previously raveled out and laid double (see 2 to 2). Ou ail these-founda- 
tion threads tie 1 dk. in the usual manner (see 3 to 3), push it to the knot 1 yo 
1, and draw it tight. This knot contains 8 strands, of which 2 are used to 
the right, 2 to the left, and 4 to form a new corner knot; in the latter are 
fastened 4 new strands as described previously (see Fig. 5). The re- 
maining rounds of the fringe are worked in a similar manner on the 
corners, One round of simple knots finishes the fringe all around. 
The tidy, with the exception of the fringe, is laid between damp 
cloths and ironed on both sides when finished. Full directions 
for Holbein-work were given in 
== Nos. 14 and 16, Vol. IX. of the 
‘ Bazar. 








Fig. 3.—Frince ror Winpow-Curtaty, Fic. 1, Pace 500. 

















TO MAKE PREPARED PLASTER FOR MODELS, ETC. 


T is sometimes desirable to preserve plaster casts, many of which are ex- 
tremely artistic in form. To coat these with an almost impervious coat 
that may be burnished if desired, and also to obtain a substance from 
which imitations of marble may be made and models formed, also 
boxes, domino stones, dies, rings, and other small articles cut or turn- 
ed, mix one hundred parts of fine French plaster with from two to 
four parts of powdered althea (marsh- 

mallow) root. While soft, plaster x 
casts may be coated with this —gZa— 
substance, and, when dry, pol SE = 










































































Fig. 4.—Derau or Fringe or Tiny, Fic. 1. Fig. 1.—Tmy.—Hotpriw-Worx.—[See Figs. 2-5.] Fig. 5—Derau or Frince or Try, Fie. 1, 
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ished by hard rubbing. The althea root retards 
the hardening or “ setting” of the plaster, which 
does not commence for an hour. This material, 
incorporated with paints of various colors, and 
well kneaded, gives fine imitations of marble, 
which can be properly colored and highly polish- 
ed when dry. 





MIDGES IN THE SUNSHINE. 


Ir I could see with a midge’s eye, 
Or think with a midge’s brain, 

I wonder what I'd say of the world, 
With all its joy and pain. 

Would my seven brief hours of mortal life 
Seem long as seventy years, 

As I danced in the flickering sunshine 
Amid my tiny peers? 

Should I feel the slightest hope or care 
For the midges yet to be, 

Or think I died before my time 
If I died at half past three, 

Instead of living till set of sun 
On the breath of the summer wind, 

Or deem that the world was made for me 
And all my little kind? 

Perhaps if I did, I'd know as much 
Of Nature’s mighty plan, 

And what it meant for good or ill, 
As that larger midge, a man! 








MY SILK UMBRELLA. 


HEN Marcia came home from Europe, she 
W treosht her pretty trifles for every body— 
corals for these, and cameos for those, and cairn- 
gorms for the others; and she brought me a silk 
umbrella. I had half hoped for a picture, a bit 
of bronze (being a householder), a majolica plat- 
ter. What in the world do you suppose Marcia 
brought me a silk umbrella for? 

No shabby one, either, let me tell you. The 
silk of the thickest, the steels of the stoutest, and 
the handle a wonder of sculptured ivory. To use? 
I should as soon have thought of going out in the 
rain with my new silk hat as with my new silk 
umbrella, A silk umbrella for a man who had 
never aspired to an alpaca one, and who had al- 
ways held a fifty-cent cotton one, that could be 
left and forgotten, lost and stolen, with impunity, 
and nobody grievously wronged thereby, as the 
king of all umbrellas, and who never carried an 
umbrella anyway, but in rainy weather wore a 
mackintosh ! 

Still, as umbrellas go, it was a beauty. It would 
give an air of distinction to one’s appearance, 
armed cap-a-pie, faultlessly dressed even to the 
umbrella. Being an amateur farmer in a small 
way, it became me to be seen well dressed when 
I left home. Then it would look finely on the 
rack in the hall. It would be a nice thing to lend 
a lady going from the house in a shower—a nice 
thing for her to forget to return, too. That re- 

inded me: I shouldn't like to lose it, after all ; 
I must have it marked; that was only proper re- 
spect to Marcia. <A neat little silver plate, the 
jeweler said (nickel would hardly suit so fine an 
article), engraved with my name and place—only 
two dollars, Already the price of four umbrellas. 

When the silk umbrella came home, I hung it, 
in its case, on the rack; but one of several irre- 
sponsible single ladies who take more or less in- 
terest in my affairs, assured me that to keep it 
hung up in its case would occasion it to split in 
the folds. I took it down and spread it wide 
open on the floor of the dark cloak closet, when 
another of the irresponsibles—and I don’t know 
how under heaven she knew it was there—as- 
sured me that my umbrella would become a one- 
sided cripple if I left it spread wide open on the 
floor. I began to wish I had never had an um- 
brella. I took off the case, shook loose the folds, 
and hung it up unmolested by the others. 

The next result of my possession of a silk um- 
brella was that, conscious of my resources, I lent 
my mackintosh, and the person to whom I lent it 
was drowned in it; and I had previously given 
away and recklessly lost all my fifty-cent umbrel- 
las. When, then, in drizzling weather I wished 
to tramp through a field and visit the outlying 
dependencies of my pig-sties, it seemed altogether 
too incongruous and unbecoming to hang over 
the pig-sties under a silk umbrella with a carved 
ivory handle and engraved silver plate, and con- 
sequently I went in the rain, caught a cold, had 
the pneumonia and a doctor, and a receipted doc- 
tor’s bill for fifty dollars, and no strength to speak 
of for six months. I wished Marcia had brought 
me no present at all. 

I had been looking forward, for some time after 
my complete recovery, to Marcia’s wedding and my 
journey to Waterway. Marcia was not only the 
sole millionaire of the name, but she was my fa- 
vorite cousin, engaged to marry my dearest friend, 
and the ceremony was to be performed in great 
state by Dr. Wilder, of Brentford, an old clergy- 
man, the dearest friend of her dead father and of 
mine. Certainly I had some reason to look for- 
ward to the wedding; and, moreover, being fully 
persuaded that farming was a noble occupation, 
I had been as fully determined to prove that it 
was a paying one, and had therefore been rather 
closely confined at home, so that a journey was 
quite an event, at any rate. Of course I was to 
make my best appearance, and of course my old 
housekeeper insisted that then I should take my 
umbrella. I demurred; for it was very much in 
my way, with my portmanteau, my rugs and my 
wraps, and the box holding my wedding present. 
But she carried the day, and I took it; and of 
course I did not open it all the time I was gone. 

As soon as I was in the cars that day, I com- 
fortably disposed of my personal property in va- 
rious barriers around me, and enjoyed the morn- 
ing paper, till suddenly the Junction was called, 
and I started up in a hurry to make my connec- 
tion. Satisfying myself when the change was made 
that I was in the right car, I began again to dis- 
pose of my incumbrances, when—where was my 
umbrella? I had left it behind me. I was not 








going to give that silk umbrella to the porter of 
any train on earth. I had just time to spring off 
one train and back upon the other, when away 
they both shot in opposite directions, and I and 
my umbrella were on one train, and my valise, 
my wraps and rugs, and wedding present were 
on the other. Did I bless Jonas Hanway and his 
great original umbrella? And the price of how 
many kings of all umbrellas was there in the 
ticket I was obliged to buy for a place to which 
I didn’t want to go, to say nothing of the tele- 
gram at the first station concerning the disposal 
of my traps! 

Hastening into the station and setting down 
the umbrella, I had written the message and was 
just paying for it, thinking the while with regret 
of the scenery we were to pass through, since the 
only way to save my umbrella was to keep my eye 
fixed on that, when the cry came, “ All aboard !” 
I threw down the change and ran. 

“ Your umbrella, Sir,” cried a flute-like voice. 

“ Hang the umbrella!” 

I stepped back for it—one second’s delay. In 
that second there was just enough steam on to 
whirl the train out of the station, past hope of 
overtaking. Strongly inclined to pitch it into 
the middle of the track, I tucked my umbrella 
under my arm savagely, and wheeled about, only 
to tear off with its ferrule the top of a basket that 
the owner of the flute-like voice was carefully 
carrying behind me, and away fled two white 
doves in the air, and vanished in the blue. 

I turned at her exclamation. “A thousand 
pardons !” I exclaimed. ‘ What shocking care- 
lessness! Were they pets? Are they quite ir- 
recoverable? Is it impossible for me to replace 
them ?” In the swift instants of those few words 
I had forgotten all about train, traps, umbrella, 
wedding—lI had forgotten myself, in short. 

“Oh no indeed, not pets at all—perhaps they 
will go home again. I have others there. Mrs. 
Burbank said I would lose them. They were 
meant for a wedding present,” she added, with a 
smile that made the lips as perfect as the voice 
was sweet, and that seemed to kindle the eyes to 
a blue vivid as the sky’s into which the doves 
had vanished—eyes with long black back-bent 
lashes that gave them a most infantile innocence. 
In another moment, under my gaze, the lids fell, 
and a color like that of a wild blush-rose crept 
over the cheek and mounted almost to the soft 
loosely curling rings of chestnut hair on the white 
forehead, and fell again. 

“T don’t know how to express my regret,” I 
said. 

“Oh, please don’t think of it,” she answered. 
“T will telegraph to have another pair sent to 
Waterway. They will reach there as soon as I 
shall ; for I found myself on the wrong train, and 
there is no other that makes the connection to- 
day.” 

“That is exactly my case,” said I. ‘“ And the 
wedding feast to which I am bidden takes place 
to-morrow.” 

“Why, so does mine,” said she, laughing, and 
giving me a quick, curious glance. “I wonder—” 

“T wonder,” said I, “if you are my cousin 
Marcia’s cousin Rose ?” 

“ And then you are my cousin Marcia’s cousin 
Ferguson ?” 

“Allan Ferguson, at your service,” said I. 

“Do you know,” she said, shyly, and coloring 
again in the same charming way, “I thought it 
must be you—for I have seen your photograph.” 

“No photograph would look like you,” I said; 
and then, as she half drew back, I hastened to 
ask for her } 

“Oh, Dr. Wilder took that for me yesterday,” 
she answered. “ He is our old rector, you know.” 

“T know he is mine.” 

“Yours! why, you don’t belong in Brentford.” 

“T belong in his. parish, wherever it is.” 

“ How very pleasant! Well,” she ended, with 
a sigh, “I wish he had taken me too, for I don’t 
see but that I may as well go home ; the wedding 
will be over before I can get there.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” said I. “The 
world went on before there. were railways, and 
there are plenty of ‘cross-country roads left. 
And if there is a team to be had in this village—” 

“Oh, I don’t think it would do,” she interrupt- 
ed, shrinkingly. 

“Not do?” I said. “Pray, why not? Ah, you 
are doubtful concerning the proprieties. Perhaps 
my credentials are not enough. Let me see. 
There is my name on my umbrella. But as that 
may be stolen, here it is again, on my wallet; 
there is a letter addressed to me—Mr. Allan Fer- 

son.” 

“Oh, I know you are Allan Ferguson,” she 
said. “Marcia showed me your picture. I have 
always known all about you. But—” 

“ But your cousin Marcia’s cousin Ferguson is 
not sufficient escort,” said I. 

“You—you mustn’t be offended,” she cried. 
“Indeed, it is very kind, I am extremely obliged. 
But—but—Dr. Wilder—Mrs. Burbank. Oh, it 
disappoints me dreadfully, but—” 

But we are all fools once in our lives. And 
here was Allan Ferguson infatuated at one glance, 
in one instant, over a pretty face, a sweet voice, 
@ blushing cheek, a shining eye—over another 
man’s bride, another man’s wife, for aught he 
knew ; for who keeps the run of his cousins’ 
cousins’ lives? Not so; that. virginal glance, 
that dewy lip—the dew of the morning was on 
them yet. Instinct is as good as knowledge. 
“You shall not be disappointed ; ,I don’t intend 
to be, myself.” And in two minutes more the 
telegraph instrument was clicking for a special 
engine for Waterway. It was getting to be a 
very expensive umbrella. ; 

Before I had fairly explained to the little Rose 
what we were to do, an engine came thundering 
back from the Junction, took us aboard, ran up, 
and shifted; and an hour of ground and lofty 
tumbling in that jumping cab landed us at Water- 
way. And to tell the truth, I felt that my hand- 
some Treasury-note but cheaply purchased the 





pleasure of seeing this little Rose in the white 
silk and shining veil and blue forget-me-nots that 
all of. Marcia’s bride-maids wore next day. 
myself was a groomsman ; but what are grooms- 
men ?—mere punctuation points, marks of ex- 
clamation, lines of shadow, behind the glory and 
the grace of wedding garments. Personally less 
than that, I was a cipher, I had no existence, I 
was a mere mote in the air before this being to 
whose revelation on this day the whole universe 
had creation! Only once was I conscious of my 
identity, when, a sudden sleety shower falling 
just as the bridal party left the church, I be- 
thought me of my silk umbrella—and I had not 
brought it with me. And while I was hesitating 
if I might, some caitiff had lifted her in his arms, 
and hidden her and her finery in the coach, and 
left me to drive back with another bride-maid, a 
creature of common clay. 

I spent a fortnight and more with my aunt-in- 
law after the bride and groom had gone, and 
Dr. Wilder and little Rose and some others staid 
too, to break the edge of the first lonesomeness 
for the good lady, who, however, wanted none of 
us in reality; but it was Marcia’s arrangement. 
The doctor prolonged his visit, and we left little 
Rose there with him, and alame ankle. What a 
time it was! in the clear, bracing December weath- 
er all life seemed a mere frolic ; and sleighing and 
skating, singing and dancing, watching the high 
heavens of stars, sitting in the twilight by the 
fire, up to see winter sunrises—we forgot it was 
ever going to stop. I passed through it in a 
state of exhilaration amounting to light-headed- 
ness. I have since understood that my behavior 
at the time was a credit to me. But an intoxi- 
cated man has as much remembrance of himself 
as I have of exactly what I did on any one fixed 
moment of those seventeen days. I lived inside a 
gigantic bubble full of sweet colors, sweet tones, 
sweet smiles, which only broke and dissolved 
into worthless, lifeless air when I found myself 
tramping over the fields in a driving rain to my 
pig-sties, without my umbrella, which I had left 
at Waterway. 

Of course for some days I was in all the flat- 
ness of that despair in which people are apt to 
find themselves after a fall from any great height 
of exuberant spirits. I could recover my um- 
brella; but how was I to recover my old equa- 
nimity or peace, or gain in its place that crown 
of content which belongs to the consciousness of 
the accepted lover? I was a child crying for the 
moon, My cousin Marcia’s cousin Rose was just 
as far beyond me. What right had I, with my 
little farm, my narrow means, my quiet life, to 
think of this petted beauty, the darling of wealth 
and pleasure, who had only “fed on the roses 
and lain in the lilies of life?” They were on the 
sunny side; I was in the shadow. All the lands 
and title-deeds of the family had gone on Mar- 
cia’s side; I had my two hands and my few 
acres. Why, I could not allow a wife for her 
whole year’s outfit the price of the silk and lace 
and pearls Rose wore at Marcia’s wedding. If 
she had no money of her own, as once she hint- 
ed, she was used to other people’s money. I 
must put that life, that people, out of my 
thoughts. As—as—well, as the best way to do 
it, I went back to Waterway for that umbrella. 

My aunt was so sorry,that Dr. Wilder had 
taken it by mistake, and left that morning with 
Rose for Brentford—her leave was more than up. 
The Burbanks of Brentford were very particular 
people, and her position—my aunt had had so 
much trouble to get it for her, she was so young 
and so pretty!—as governess there, allowed no 
trifling. 

“Governess! Why, I thought—” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said my aunt, enigmatic- 
ally. “I told Rose she must let you know she 
had no fortune.” 

“Told her!” 

“You have been apart from us so much, Allan, 
and your side of the house has always married for 
love and grown poorer, and ours—well, ours is like 
the old farmer, it goes ‘where money is.’ ” 

“ Well, then, why has Rose no fortune ?” 

“Oh, Rose’s father,” said the good woman, 
“ran through with every thing, like a winnowing 
machine ; and when he died, she had nothing but 
her wits and some of her mother’s old finery. 
Why, my dear, Marcia had to send her her dress 
and veil for the wedding. It’s a great shame, so 
pretty and sweet as she is. He was a graceless 
scamp. I told him jyst how it would be,” said 
my aunt, leaning back among her cushions and 
folding her jeweled hands. 

“Why don’t you take her to live with you, 
aunt, in Marcia’s place?” I said, boldly. 

“Tn Marcia’s place! As if any body could take 
my daughter’s place! And when I have been 
looking forward to being alone ever since Marcia 
had a lover, now that the thing is done, go and 
undo it! My child!” 

That proposition cost me a legacy. 

But little I thought of legacies then. My one 
idea was that now I could go to Brentford, and call 
—for my umbrella. How differently people are 
made! Here was my aunt-in-law longing to be 
alone, and here was I— 

Certainly, the oficer told me at the station, the 
accommodation train had ten minutes’ start, but 
the limited express overhauled it at the Junction. 
The tickets were half a dollar more by the express 
—the express was just leaving. When it left, it 
took me with it; and it did overhaul the accom- 
modation, but in a very sudden way. To be con- 
cise, just rounding a bad curve, the express en- 
gine and the rear accommodation car telescoped. 
One moment’s too long delay, occasioned by some 
woman’s stopping to kiss all her relations, and a 
couple of miles farther it was all over. Fortu- 
nately the rear car was empty, and an old one, go- 
ing to pieces easily, and, beyond a few bruises and 
the shock, nobody was hurt; but the trains were 
off the track, the cars were off the trucks, and 
there were general wreck and ruin, splinters and 
smoke and steam and snow. I pulled myself to- 





gether and hastened forward, to see Rose before 
me, leaning on my umbrella. The quick, eager 
way in which she held out her arms to me to be 
lifted down from the place where the concussion 
had thrown her, made my heart bound. “Oh, I 
am so glad to see you! Where did you come 
from? I have been so afraid the wreck would 
take fire!” she cried. Her tone seemed to say, 
“But now there is no danger.” Perhaps, as I lift- 
ed her down, I held her the fraction of an instant 
too long. Then she was only like a piece of sug- 
ared ice. i 

“Well,” I said, looking at her and laughing—I 
felt so light-hearted and happy all at once—“ what 
are you going to do now ?” 

“Give you your umbrella,” said she, “and find 
Dr. Wilder.” 

“And how about Brentford?” And at that 
came a gust of tears. “ Tears ?” said I—“ when 
we are safe and whole ?” 

“Tt has been so dreadful !” she exclaimed, lift- 
ing her streaming face like a flower in the rain. 
“We ought to be so thankful. Oh, indeed, we 
mustn’t stay talking ; we must see if any body is 
hurt and needs help.” 

“But you can’t walk, with your ankle.” 

“J—TI will wait here.” 

I disposed some scattered wraps about her, 
found that nobody was injured, and came back 
and told her so, ‘And now, how about Brent- 
ford ?” I asked. 

“They can’t expect me back if the trains don’t 
run,” she said, with a worried face. “ But it’s a 
great misfortune: they are so particular.” 

“There is Dr. Wilder,” said I. “Stay here, 
and I will see that it is all right.” I stopped 
to speak with the doctor, and half an hour after- 
ward I had returned with a sleigh full of robes 
and hot soap-stones. ‘There is to be no demur- 
ring this time,” said I. “ Your cousin Marcia’s 
cousin Ferguson can take all proper care of you 
in one sleigh, and Dr. Wilder and this young gen- 
tleman from Brentford—” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Tiffany. Isn’t this dreadful, Mr. 
Tiffany ?” 

“—Inanother. The sleighing is very passable ; 
we shall reach Brentford by twilight. And you 
will keep your situation, or—or get another.” She 
hung back a moment. I hesitated no more, but 
took her by her two little shoulders and deposited 
her among the furs, and tucked them all in about 
her; and as by that time coaches and sledges and 
all sorts of conveyances were on the ground for 
the others, I touched whip to the horse, and we 
were off, the other sleigh behind us. 

“ Do you know the way ?” she asked, timidly. 

“T can inquire,” I answered. 

“Straight ahead,” was the instruction given at 
every farm-house gate; and straight ahead we 
went, gay and laughing now, and full of enjoy- 
ment of the pleasant bracing air, the bells, the 
swiftness. At length we reached some cross- 
roads, where the wind had overturned the sign- 
post. Which one of the roads was the right one ? 
We took the most travelled way, at a venture. 
It was the wrong one. It led us on and on, aided 
by a bumpkin who grinned and said, “ Ay, ay,” 
as we asked if we were right for Brentford. The 
sky was already clouding over, and it was late in 
the afternoon when we reached a village at whose 
little inn we stopped for refreshment, I insisting 
upon it, the other sleigh pushing on rather than 
wait. We were far out of the way, the landlord 
told me; we must have made the mistake a dozen 
miles back at the cross-roads, but yet, if we 
changed our horse and persisted, it was still 
quite possible to reach Brentford that night. For 
my companion’s sake it must be done. Warm- 
ed and fed, and with additional robes, we were-on 
our way again. It was of no use to stop and 
speculate over Dr. Wilder and Mr. Tiffany; they 
would doubtless find out their error and get on 
the right road in time—before the snow thicken- 
ed, it was to be hoped. It was beginning to 
snow, gently but steadily ; presently I found the 
wind was rising. I thanked Heaven and Marcia 
for my umbrella, spread it, and secured it behind 
us. Before long it was dark. Little Rose had 
grown very quiet; I myself scarcely spoke. I 
was anxious concerning her exposure to the gath- 
ering storm, concerning her solicitude. We were 
in a hill country; now and then a light twinkled 
far up some slope, but we passed no houses at 
all; our hearts rose and sank with the unwind- 
ing lengths of the rising and sinking road. The 
snow still fell, and now it was drifting sadly ; ev- 
ery thing was weird and strange ; it was no lon- 
ger possible to distinguish the way. I left it to 
the instinct of the horse; he stopped stone still, 
at last, in the middle of a hill pasture, on the 
edge of a wood, unable to proceed another rod. 
I struck my last match, and looked at my watch ; 
it was already half past twelve. 

There was no help for it. Here we were to 
stay till morning, if we lived so long. I was full 
of apprehension, and although I had done my 
best, I was mortified to the quick. “It is not 
your fault, Mr, Ferguson,” said Rose, tremulously. 
“T ought not to have ventured it.” 

“And you can’t imagine what Mrs. Burbank 
will say,” I exclaimed, recklessly. 

She burst out crying. “Oh, what shall I do? 
what shall I do ?” she said. 

I got out and broke down the drift a little be- 
fore the horse, and then led him cautiously just 
within the wood. “How comfortable!” cried 
Rose, between her sobs. “It—it is almost like 
getting home.” 

“It is the hearth of the great mother,” said I. 

It was going under real shelter ; the wind hush- 
ed, the cold softened; only the great pine boughs 
murmured, and the snow fell quietly. I unhitch- 
ed thé horse, blanketed him, broke such boughs 
as I could for his bed, and bent and bound oth- 
ers partially over him. And as I was doing it I 
heard voices. I listened, hallooed, and the reply 

told me that the other team found wor in a. 
ly our position. Crying that I would be wit! 
them directly, I wont bak to Rose, “ Dr. Wilder 
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and his friend have brought up in the wood too,” 
said I. 

“T heard them,” said she. 

“ And that is much more cheerful.” 

“Qh, not in the least,” she said. “ Mrs. Bur- 
bank will never overlook it anyway. And it will 
kill Dr. Wilder, too—that old man in this winter 
storm !” 

“ Well, really, I don’t know that I am to blame 
for his being here,” said I. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” she cried, starting 
forward. “Oh, I don’t know what I do say—what 
with the disaster and the ride and the worry. 
Don’t—don’t be vexed with me.” 

“ Vexed with you!” said I. “ How absurd! As 
if it were possible—the poor tired child.” And 
by that time I was standing in the snow close be- 
side her. “Rose,” I began, drawing off one of 
the small otter-skin mittens—* how cold the lit- 
tle hand is !” 

“Oh no, I am very warm and comfortable.” 

“How cold the little hand is!” and I pressed 
it to my lips. 

She took’ it away hastily. ‘No, no, no,” she 
murmured. “ You mustn’t speak to me so—here.” 

“ And if it were not here?” I cried. “ Rose, 
you will never dare to go back to Mrs. Burbank’s 
now ?” 

She made no reply. 

“Then why not go home with me?” 

“Go home with you?” she repeated, like some 
one in a dream. 

“With me,” I said. 
ever.” 

“Oh, you would never have asked me if it had 
not been for this!’ she cried. “Do you think I 
am so small, so pitiful,as that? It is my mis- 
fortune that we are here; but I shall not let it 
ruin your life by burdening you with a wife you 
don’t love.” 

“T don’t love ?” I answered her—Heaven knows 
what joy in my voice ; and I told the rest in the 
dark upon her dear, warm, dewy lips. 

Five minutes later, Tiffany and I had pulled and 
tipped and tilted the other sleigh, with the doctor 
ia it, to a place close beside my own. 

“My dear young friends,” said the doctor, with 
whom I had now exchanged a few sentences, “ this 
is very sudden and very surprising ; but indeed, 
as the son of my old friend, and as one who has 
been under my care, in some measure, since her 
childhood, I think I may say quite the best thing. 
Quite the best thing under the circumstances. I 
don’t know upon whose parish I may be intrud- 
ing, but I think I may venture ; and as the State 
requires no license, and we have a witness—” And 
here the old doctor’s voice broke forth under the 
sonorous arches of the wood in the music of the 
Church service that he knew by heart. We had 
heard it lately in the midst of flowers and light 
and friends, organ strains and’ bell notes; but 
here in the solitude of the forest, and the great 
darkness, and the falling snow, as the wedding 

rayer rang out, it was inexpressibly solemn. We 
felt as if great spirits were the company before 
whom we gave and pledged our troth, and if we 
did not kneel to the blessing, nevertheless it seem- 
ed to fall upon our bent heads like a tender hand, 
as that voice cried out of the gloom and shadow, 
“The Lord mercifully with His favor look upon 
you, and fill you with all spiritual benediction and 
grace, that ye may so live together in this life 
that in the world to come ye may have life ever- 
lasting !” 

“ Are you sorry, my Rose?” I whispered. And 
for one moment, two arms thrown about me, and 
a little cold cheek on mine, were more eloquent 
than words. 

Then Tiffany and I proceeded to cut other 
boughs and pile them round the horses and the 
sleighs. -Destitute of matches—for I had used my 
last in looking at my watch—we could not build 
a fire; and at length we disposed ourselves among 
the furs and rugs in our respective sleighs, to be 
as merry as we could till sunrise, with the snow still 
falling softly round us. And very merry we were. 
We jested and sparred and told stories; the old 
doctor recited the adventures of his youth ; I in- 
vited the two to come and make another night of 
it, watching the old year out at the farm present- 
ly; and at length Rose, who had been very silent, 
trembling in my arms among all the furs and 
robes, as we sat side by side, sang a sweet old 
German hymn that soared and went far as an 
angel’s song through the wood. And thereat 
Mr. Tiffany, who once had been a chorister, began 
an old hymn we all knew: 


“To stay with me. For- 


“No seas again shall sever, 
No desert intervene, 
No deep sad-flowing river 
Shall roll its tide between. 


“No bleak cliffs, upward towering, 
Shall bound our eager sight; 
No tempest, darkly lowering, 
Shall wrap us in its night. 


“Love and unsevered union 
Of soul with those we love, 
Nearness, and glad communion 
Shall be our joy above.” 


And as he sang, the beautiful head sank lower 
and lower, and rested on my shoulder; and as I 
held her under the canopy of the umbrella, the 
sweet soul slept through the rest of the long 
watch, while the doctor and Tiffany and I talked 
ourselves into a fiery religious argument, and had 
a rousing quarrel over the political aspect, and a 
grand reconciliation over a yellow gleam of sun- 
rise across the dazzle of the snow and through 
the shadow of the great pine boughs, with which 
we made haste out of the woods, found our sep- 
arate roads, and parted the best of friends. 

It had cleared off fine. The township drags 
were breaking out the ways. We were not long in 
reaching a station, and sending word to the own- 
ers of our teams concerning their whereabouts. 
And at noon the farm had a mistress, the hearth 
had a fire, the lamp was lighted in my home, nev- 
er to go out, while that bright blushing face, half 


nature, made the days one long regret to think 
they passed so soon. 

As for that umbrella, was it ever going to be 
any but a sacred thing to us? It was hung up 
with our Lares and Penates, and all unholy hands 
forbidden. Perhaps that is the reason that it 
never can be kept on its hook, for— Do you see 
that dark object, a sort of ice-boat, scudding along 
over the frozen meadow yonder? It is Marcia 
and Wilder Ferguson making sail in a great stol- 
en frolic on their runners beneath my silk um- 
brella. Ah, what a cheery, happy home is this! 
What a beautiful world do we live in! How rosy 
my children’s faces are! What a fortunate thing 
it was, what a blessing out of heaven, that Mar- 
cia brought me that silk umbrella! 





THE USE OF FLOWERS FOR 
DECORATIVE PURPOSES. 


WHE use of flowers for decorative purposes 
dates back to a very remote antiquity among 
all nations who could lay any claim to civilization, 
and even to many that are called barbarian or 
savage. On some of the Egyptian tombs we find 
drawings of vases filled with flowers, indicating 
their use for mortuary purposes at least. In 
Hindostan the bow of their god Camdeo, or Cu- 
pid, is represented as made of sugar-cane en- 
twined with flowers, and his fine arrows were 
each pointed with a flower. They were also used 
for sacrificial decorations, as well as for festive 
oéeasions. The like use of them was made by 
the Chinese, the Japanese, and the Persians, the 
latter especially using them in great profusion. 
Among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans the altars 
were strewn or covered with flowers, and among 
the last two the worshipers were frequently dec- 
orated with flowers. Cicero states that at the 
annual festivals of the Terminalia, even the peas- 
ants were all crowned with garlands of flowers. 
So highly were they esteemed that they decorated 
the statues of their gods with them. Jupiter was 
crowned with flowers and laurel; Bacchus, with 
pes, vine and ivy leaves, berries, and flowers ; 
Castor and Pollux, with bulrushes; Apollo, with 
laurel and rushes ; Hercules, with poplar; Pan, 
with pine and alder; Minerva and the Graces, 
with olive and laurel; Venus and Cupid, with 
roses and myrtle; Ceres and Iris, with corn and 
poppies; the Lares, with myrtle and rosemary ; 
the Penates, with poppies, lettuce, and other flow- 
ers. Hymen was always represented as crowned 
with flowers, of which yellow was the predomi- 
nant hue. Pitho, the goddess of persuasion, was 
represented as grasping with one of her hands a 
thunder-bolt and fetters composed of flowers, to 
represent the power and attraction of eloquence. 
Euterpe, the Muse of music, Comus, the god of 
merriment, Concordia, the goddess of concord, 
and Copia, the goddess of plenty, were each in 
some form or other adorned with flowers. The 
temples, as well as the altars, the victims, and the 
worshipers, were also decorated with them, and 
on some occasions the offerings themselves were 
composed of them. 

In short, there was scarcely an occasion, either 
festive or mournful, on which they were not used— 
philosophers, statesmen, and warriors, as well as 
the common people, alike using them. In Athens 
as well as in Rome there was a flower market, 
and the trade of the florist and maker of floral 
decorations was as regular a trade then as it is 
now among us. These customs have descended 
to us not only as appropriate on occasions of joy 
and sorrow, but also, to a certain extent, of devo- 
tional and religious expression ; for the Christian 
Church has always used them for this purpose, 
probably because, as in our secular affairs, they 
tend to heighten the expression of those feelings 
which words inadequately express. 

Many, if not most, persons suppose that the use 
of flowers for funereal purposes is a modern cus- 
tom; but it is by no means so. It has been prac- 
ticed from time immemorial, among both civilized 
and uncivilized nations, as a mode of heightening 
the expressions of love and affection which the 
survivors entertained toward the deceased. 

Among the Athenians the bodies of those slain 
in battle were anointed with perfumes and strewn 
with flowers previous to burial, The Indian magi 
placed flowers and rich viands on the tops of high 
towers, supposing that the spirits of the departed 
would regale themselves thereupon, and some of 
our North American Indians adorned their sepul- 
ehral mounds with flowers. The Hungarians and 
Tripolitans at this day construct their tombs with 
niches or recesses made for the reception of flow- 
ers. In Switzerland and France, crosses are plant- 
ed on the graves, and upon these chaplets of 
flowers are hung. In Wales, it‘is the custom to 
strew the bed upon which the corpse is laid, with 
flowers ; and in England it was always the custom 
in the rural districts to strew the grave with flow- 
ers, Shakspeare, in Cymbeline, alludes to this in 
the lines, 

“With fairest flowers, 


Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
T'll sweeten thy sad grave.” 


And in Hamlet-— 


I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 
And not have strewed thy grave.” 


Byron, in the “ Corsair,” alludes to the Levant- 
ine custom of placing a bunch of flowers in the 
hands of young persons deceased. 

In olden times, flowers of all hues were used for 
the strewing of the bier, the corpse, or the grave. 
In his “ Lycidas” Milton thus apostrophizes : 


“Return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thonsand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks; 
Throw hither al) your quaint enameled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers, 
Bring the rath primrose that forsaken dies, 





smiles, half tears, that gentle spirit, that sweet 





The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 


The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose, and the wéll-attired woodhbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears: 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tea 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lyci 


lies.” 
But in our modern fashion of using flowers on 
such occasions we have lost all this sweet and 
charming simplicity, and have adopted instead a 
sickly sentimentality, which finds expression in 
such stupid symbolical and allegorical designs of 
crosses, lyres, harps, anchors, crowns, and bro- 
ken columns made of wire-work and composed of 
white flowers. Imagine Milton apostrophizing 
his Muse to bring him a twenty-dollar crown and 
anchor, or Hamlet giving an order to the under- 
taker for a hundred dollars’ worth of allegorical 
floral designs! Simplicity, whether of the heart 
or in esthetics, always indicates strength and 
depth of feeling; but the elaborate and costly 
designs of the bouquet-makers only indicate depth 
of pocket on the part of the mourners, who pub- 
lish it to the world by attaching their cards, thus 
aggravating their bad taste, and rendering it dis- 
usting. 

The use of entirely white flowers on these oc- 
casions is another instance of mawkish senti- 
mentality, whence derived we know not, unless 
it is the outcrop of the suggestion made by that 
great sentimentalist, Mrs, Hemans, who, in one of 
her poems, says : 

“ Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead.... 

_ They are love’s last gift—bring flowers, pale flowers.” 

In pleasant contrast to such notions was a de- 
sign we lately saw laid on the coffin of an aged 
and beloved Christian minister. It was a wreath 
of ivy leaves, among which were interwoven ears 
of wheat, and no card attached. We knew not 
who laid it there, but we felt assured that it was 
a strong, heart-felt expression of the feelings of 
the donor, symbolizing the belief in the evergreen 
and clinging faith of the deceased, and his ripe- 
ness for the change which had come to him, in 
the most delightful simplicity. It is time that 
we had a change in the fashion on such occa- 
sions, and that we should restore the custom to 
its former and proper expression of a true and 
real affection for the departed. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


IDSUMMER is fully upon us, although as 

yet we have suffered no such protracted 
season of oppressive heat us 1876 brought to 
residents of this city before the middle of July; 
but there is an aspect of vacancy in certain parts 
of the great metropolis, and summer resorts are 
becoming crowded. Saratoga and Long Brauch 
are in their glory, if gay guests are to be reck- 
oued a glory by the side of bubbling springs and 
foaming surf; the White Mountains are wel- 
coming a throng of enthusiastic admirers; New- 
port’s elegant cottages are filled; and numerous 
retreats, fur and near, reveal the fact that many 
city dwellers have fled from their homes for the 
sake of fashion, or comfort, or health. But New 
York is not deserted, by any means; there are 
thousands and thousands who have no change 
of scene from one year’s eud to another, aud 
other tl who ch such vacation as 
they may obtain in the fresh spring-time or cool 
autumn. The hot summer is a time of suffering 
for the very poor, who are crowded in stifled 
t t-hot far greater suffering, in gen- 
eral, than the winter brings. But for those who 
have comfortable homes, July aud August in the 
city need not bring any unendurable accumula- 
tion of discomforts. We make ourselves often- 
times hot by fretting, and weak and weary by 
lack of judgment. Good temper, a contented 
spirit, and good common-sense in regard to 
fued, drink, clothing, exercise, and occupation, 
will usually enable us to pass midsummer in the 
city enjoyably. But this is not to be accom- 
plished by thinking and talking all the time 
about the “hot weather,” nor by listless idle- 
ness, nor by a series of iced drinks and frozen 
creams. The most uncomfortably hot inudivid- 
ual in the family is usually the one who has 
nothing to do, and who keeps up a constant 
complaining about the “fearful heat.” Do any 
of our readers doubt this assertion? Let them 
notice those about them for one week, and see 
if it is not true. 











The Manhattan Literary Association, com- 
posed of deaf-mutes, who have formed this suci- 
ety for mutual improvement, recently chartered 
a steamer for an excursion from this city to Tar- 
rytown. The company numbered about four 
hundred, most of them being deaf-mutes. But 
although silent, the party was all animation and 
interest, and every one seemed full of enjoyment. 
The sight of so many silent people eagerly com- 
municating with each other by finger language 
and signs was extremely novel. At Tarrytown 
a picnic luncheon was served in Washington 
Grove, and afterward there was a game of base- 





At the Brookfield coal mine, not far from 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, seven men were killed, 
on July 11, by foul gas. About thirty more 
were nearly suffocated. This disaster was caused 
by an attempt to use anthracite coal on a loco- 
motive which drew the coal cars through a tun- 
nel about a mile long. Three trips to the mine 
had been safely made through the tunnel, but 
on the fourth the tunnel became filled with the 
deadly gas, suffocating the workmen. 





Ecuador has again been the scene of volcanic 
eruptions and of destructive floods, causing, it 
is feared, much loss of life and destruction of 
property. On June 26 an eruption occurred, 
supposed to be from Cotopaxi, which for a cen- 
tury past has had an eruption about every ten 
years. Great quantities of ashes darkened the 
atmosphere in cities many leagues distant, and 
fell in showers. How great damage has been 
experienced by towns in the interior is yet un- 
kuown. 





Upon the western slopes of the Shawangunk 
Mountains, in this State, the huckleberry and 
blueberry, which are now so plentiful in our 





The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 


markets, grow luxuriantly. Four kinds are 


found—the “cracker,” full of seeds, and the 
“swamp,”’ both growing on high bushes, and 
the high-bush and the low-bush blueberry. The 
latter variety is the most prolitic and best of all. 
The berry-pickers in this region are very poor, 
and make their livelihood chiefly from the huck- 
leberry crop. The cultivation of the huckle- 
berry is very simple. Every year the pickers 
set tire to sections of the mountain slopes, and 
the second year’s crop, after the burning, is im- 
mense, 





The total number of deaths in New York city 
for the week ending July 14 was 831, of which 
number 520 were children under five years of 
age. 





Physicians in attendance on the sick children 
of the poor of New York, say that want of knowl- 
edge and care on the part of mothers is one of 
the greatest difficulties they have to contend 
with in their efforts to restore the little ones to 
health. Mothers will give hard, unripe, or even 
unfresh fruit to children suffering with the sum- 
mer complaint; and one physician said that he 
had detected mothers giving babies nota mouth 
old cake and other unsuitable food. 





There are to be excursions for well children 
and their mothers on the * Floating Hospital’’ 
as well as for sick ones. This arrangement is 
designed to prevent the usual tenement-house 
disorders which become so prevalent and so 
fatal during the hot summer months, 





If you can not go to the sea-shore or to the 
mountains, read a good description of some de- 
lightful summer resort, and it will prove very 
refreshing, and far less expensive than the actual 
trip. One never gets ill-used or disappointed 
on such excursions, 


A London physician remonstrates against the 
prevailing custom of dressing children’s feet in 
dark-colored stockings, on the ground that these 
dark stockings are in many cases worn too long 
without washing, whereas white ones would de- 
mand a frequent change, for appearance, if for 
no other reason. 





The present exhibition of the Royal Academy 
in London will remain open until the first Mon- 
day in August. The number of works contrib- 
uted is 1539, twenty-one of which are by Amer- 
ican artists. The number of American pictures 
in the present Salon in Paris is forty-five. 





Three ladies presented themselves for exam- 
ination to the Irish College of Physicians a few 
weeks ago, and after passing through an ordeal 
extending over three days, and comprising clin- 
ical, written, and oral tests of capacity, they 
were admitted to the register of physicians of 
that college, 





After the passage of the Russian army across 
the Danube into Bulgaria, the Czar made a proe- 
lamation promising equal protection and justice 
to Christians and Turks, but declaring his fixed 
purpose to punish the authors of the atrocities 
which have been committed in the province. 





The Czar of Russia travels in a railway car- 
riage which contains a drawing-room, dining- 
room, and sleeping-chamber, all elegantly fur- 
nished. The imperial train is always preceded 
by a pilot engine, conducted by the director of 
the line, and followed by a train carrying work- 
men and tools. : 





Why should we complain of the heat? An 
ee laid upon the deck plating of the Monitor 
Monadnock, which is being rebuilt at Vallejo, 
California, was cooked hard, without any artiti- 
cial heat, one day during a recent heated term. 


Bismarck is at Kissingen, for his health. On 
his arrival he sent to a local newspaper a quaint 
epistle addressed to the bathers, begging them 
not to congregate for the purpose of staring at 
him when he was obliged to take his bath, nor 
to recognize him in public; for either he would 
be obliged to ignore their salutations, and be 
condemned as an ill-mannered man, or he would 
at every instant be compelled to take off his hat, 
catch cold, and lose all benefit of his ‘‘ cure.” 





The war pictures of Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson 
Butler have received a sharp criticism from a 
soldier who examined them. He says the men’s 
faces are too clean after a day’s firing. 





In commenting upon an article by Sir Thomas 
Watson relating to the extinction of zymotic 
diseases, the Pull Mall Gazette says: 


“In the days when typhus and plague and small- 
pox reigned unchecked in England, and no one dream- 
ed that their ravages could be either foreseen or pre- 
vented, it would not have been thought credible that a 
time would come when these terrible diseases would 
be completely within human control, and yet scarcely 
any control be exercised over them. With the means 
of insuring almost complete safety, there has come 
an equally complete indifference to safety. It is not 
among the poor only that this temper prevails; it is 
ust as universal among the educated’ and well-to-do, 

»ctors preach, but even doctors do not always prac- 
tice. The importance of healthy houses is universally 
admitted, but no one man in a thonsand seems to care 
whether his own house is heaithy.” 


We fear there is too much truth in this out- 
burst of the Gazette. 


Some interesting facts have been made pub- 
lic in regard to a noble but unobtrusive work 
which the Countess Ebersberg is doing in Lon- 
don. About two years ago she lost her two in- 
fant children, and then devoted her fortune and 
life to the work of saving the lives of children. 
The statement that in England 200,000 children 
die annually under the age of five, and three per 
cent. of these from preventable causes, met her 
eye. She began to visit the poor, to talk with 
mothers; she instituted weekly meetings, at 
which she gave them instruction in regard to 
preparing nourishing food, and she herself pro- 
vided large quantities of food for sick children. 
She has extended her plan to include a day 
nursery, Where women may leave their children 
while they are at work, and a Children’s Retreat 
in the country for infants whose lives depend on 
change of air. The Empress of Russia last year 
sent the countess a donation for her work and a 
warm letter of sympathy. The Grand Duchess 





of Baden has this ycar done the same. 
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THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
Up with the birds in the early morning— 

The dew-drop glows like a precious gem ; 
Beautiful tints in the skies are dawning, 

But she’s never a moment to look at them, 
The men are wanting their breakfast early ; 

She must not linger, she must not wait; 
For words that are sharp and looke that are surly 
Are what men give when meals are late. 


Oh, glorious colors the clouds are turning, 
If she would but look over hills and trees ; 

But here are the dishes, and here is the churning— 
Those things always must yield to these. 

The world is filled with the wine of beauty, 
If she could but pause and drink it in; 

But pleasure, she says, must wait for duty— 
Neglected work is committed sin. 


The day grows hot, and her hands grow weary ; 
Oh, for an hour to cool her head, 
Out with the birds and the winds so cheery! 
But she must get dinner and bake the bread. 
The busy men in the hay field working, 
If they saw her sitting with idle hand, 
Would think her lazy, and call it shirking, 
And she never could make them understand. 


They do not know that the heart within her 
Hungers for beauty and things sublime; 

They only know that they want their dinner— 
Plenty of it—and just “on time.” 

And after the sweeping and churning and baking, 
And dinner dishes are all put by, 

She sits and sews, though her head is aching, 
Till time for supper and “chores” draws nigh. 


Her boys at school must look like others, 
She says, as she patches their frocks and hose ; 
For the world is quick to censure mothers 
For the least neglect of children’s clothes. 
Her husband comes from the field of labor; 
He gives no praise to his weary wife; 
She’s done no more than has her neighbor: 
"Tis the lot of all in covutry life. 


But after the strife and weary tussle 
With life is done, and she lies at rest, 
The nation’s brain and hes:t and muscle— 
Her sons and daughters—shall call her blest. 
And I think the sweetest joys of heaven, 
The rarest bliss of eternal life, 
And the fairest crown of all will be given 
Unto the way-worn farmer's wife. 














A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“WALTER GORDON” FINDS A STANCH FRIEND. 


Gasrte.Le took the child’s slender hands with- 
in her own, and saying some kind and welcoming 
word, led her to a seat removed from observa- 
tion. 

“You have been suffering; you are not well. 
I could not help asking you to come; I saw you 
were unhappy.” 

“Heaven bless you, dear lady, for your kind 
notice; I was indeed feeling unutterably miser- 
able.” 

“ Because you have been brought from home 
to learn the business ?” 

The child shuddered, and covered the pretty 
face with her hands. 

“Tf that can be called a business which is ig- 
noble subjection to the base purposes of intrigue, 
then I am too truly learning the business.” 

“ But ir. Barnard—I thought him a merchant 
in the City—” 

“He is every thing, and every where. He is, I 
believe, the Evil One in person—such is the opin- 
ion of the wise readers of the stars of whom he 
is chief; they fear him, hate him, yet hold his 
equal has not been seen in modern times. He 
is certainly clever—the tangled skein of his con- 
triving would require more than one, two, or 
three to unwind. He has me entirely in his 
hands. I am homeless, fatherless. I seek both. 
It is to aid this search that I am in his posses- 
sion; he has promised me his assistance.” 

“ And you can take that man’s word ?” 

“Yes. I do not think he would break his 
word with friend or foe; his is a singular nature, 
so many qualities are at variance one with an- 
other. I believe he will assist me, but first make 
liberal use of my services in his own interest ; 
and these I should not begrudge were it for hon- 
orable work, but what he requires of me is repel- 
ling to my every sense of right, truth, and justice.” 

The words, older than the apparent youth of 
the speaker seemed to warrant, led Gabrielle to 
look more intently at the slightly formed creat- 
ure, and then the quick eyes of her sex detected 
the disguise. 

“You yourself are scarcely what you seem, I 
think.” 

“| will explain in a few words. I have escaped 
from hard task-masters of a travelling circus. 
You can imagine why I have assumed this boy's 
dress, which has thus far proved so much in my 
favor; I am apprenticed to them, and if I am 
traced, shall be severely punished.” 

“ But it is terrible being subject to this strange 
man, whose intentions, you infer, are evil in the 
extreme.” 

“Nay, I would not vouch thus far. I simply 
say he seems to have the resources of twenty de- 
tective offices at his fingers’ ends, and to make 
use of almost every one he comes in contact with, 
independent of his especial clerks or servants.” 

“T am afraid my power to help you is very 
slight, but any thing that I can do, I will.” 

“Can you help me to escape from that man ?” 

“To do that, you would require somewhere to 
go to.” Gabrielle reflected, and not least of the 
points of her forethought had reference to Mr. 
Barnard himself; it was unadvisable to make an 
enemy of a man who, in pursuit of his object or 
purpose, was evidently accustomed to put aside 
all conventional principles, and utterly to disre- 
gard all the ordinary dictates of humanity. But 
then again came in her desire to aid this forlorn 








boy-girl whose pitiful life she might be the means 
of brightening, and Gabrielle was ever ready to 
minister to the suffering and the oppressed. 

“T think, perhaps, if I wrote to my uncle and 
aunt in Hertfordshire, they would be glad to have 
you there; of course about a farm-house there 
are many light employments you could undertake 
very well, and I have no doubt you would be hap- 
py and comfortable. I will write this very day.” 

“Walter’s” gratitude knew no bounds; seizing 
her new friend’s hand, she kissed it with that 
touching respect and homage which is the very 
ideal of devotion; she then, for prudence’ sake, 
returned to her position at the opposite window, 
and not long afterward Gabrielle saw Mr. Noel 
Barnard’s housekeeper enter from her morning’s 
marketing. The domestic manager of his house 
might have been carved, after his own design, 
from adamant. It may safely be asserted there 
was but one woman of her kind upon the globe, 
and that one woman Noel Barnard had, by in- 
stinct, unearthed. Very soon after the woman’s 
entrayce the child disappeared, and Gabrielle did 
not see her again all that day; she, however, 
wrote the promised letter, pleading the cause of 
her protégée with simple yet impressive eloquence, 
and she sent this to the post at once, fearful of 
her little one’s removal. 

When George came home she told him what 
she had dene, only reserving, as she had reserved 
in her letter, the fact of the child’s sex, being en- 
treated to do so by the girl herself; believing, 
moreover, with her, that this would but excite a 
prejudice against her in the minds of those she 
was seeking to interest. To her suprise, George 
seemed any thing but favorably impressed; he 
said he would rather she had waited his return, 
and that he thought in quiet country places the 
advent of a stranger, under any but openly de- 
clared circumstances, was sure to be noticed; he 
hoped his father would recognize this, and write 
declining. 

“Why, George, this is unlike you, generally so 
willing to help the trovbled !” 

“So I am in this instance; I but object to the 
boy’s going to my father’s, because—I don’t see 
what use he will be—and—and—I should not 
like them to get into any trouble at their time of 
life. I am thinking of the proprietor of the cir- 
cus.” 

“Did you notice the child last night ?” 

“ Yes, a pretty boy. Why?” 

“T fancied his appearance might plead for him.” 

That evening and the next George sat close at 
his writing. One day Gabrielle caught a glimpse 
of her little friend, and she was glad;for it told 
her she was still there. 

In due course came Uncle Percival’s letter. 
Yes, he would receive the lad into his house, and 
“your aunt will see what she can make of him.” 

The question now was how to communicate 
this piece of good news. Eagerly did the fair 
helper watch for the housekeeper’s going out, 
but this only happened once a week, when the 
sphinx transacted her seven days’ business with 
precise and expeditious regularity. However, to 
be in readiness, Gabrielle made a little parcel of 
the letter and ten shillings in silver; but how to 
transfer this to the object of her kind aid was 
the difficulty. The next time she saw her she 
held it up to prepare her for its reception; the 
child signed to the other end of the room, as it 
seemed ; but after she had gone from the window, 
upon thinking it over, Gabrielle came to the con- 
clusion it was the back garden she wished to di- 
rect her attention to; then Gabrielle set her wits 
to work, 

Behind the opposite terrace she knew very well 
there was a line of small houses with back yards, 
corresponding with those at the rear of their own 
house. She might, upon some pretext, gain ac- 
cess to the yard at the back of No. 180; she must 
count the houses to make certain of the one; 
when in the yard, she could throw the parcel over 
into Mr. Barnard’s garden, where she must de- 
pend upon good fortune for its being discovered 
by the right person. Had Gabrielle possessed 
more cunning and subtlety, she would have de- 
vised a much better method than this; but sim- 
ple and ingenuous as she was, it struck her on 
the spur of the moment as the best plan to fol- 
low, and she at once put on her bonnet and man- 
tle for the performance of her design. 

It was a very mean and narrow street, where 


laundresses seemed to have drifted in a colony. ’ 


She counted off the houses with the accuracy of 
a tax collector, and found the house she was look- 
ing for belonged to a laundress also. It was 
necessary to devise some excuse for her calling, 
and Gabrielle could think of nothing better than 
proposing to send the woman some of their rough 
washing, dusters and tea-cloths and articles of 
that description. She knocked, and the brawny 
mistress of the house came to the door. The lady 
said she had called about some washing, and: was 
civilly invited to step inside; then the lady said 
she would like to send a few things once a fort- 
night—upon Mondays, and—could she see the 
yard? The woman hesitated. “We haven't 
much drying ground, ma’am; but of course you 
know what London is, very different to the coun- 
try where I was brought up; but though we’re 
small, we’re clean and hairy.” 

“Tt will be more satisfactory to see it, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Not at all, ma’am; step through, please, and 
mind your ‘ead. You'll excuse the cinder bin; 
my good man was about emptying it this morn- 
ing, only I’ad to send some linen ‘ome to a large 
school I washes for.” 

It was the most diminutive chicken-walk that 
ever was seen, beautifully unadorned, and edged, 
after the advanced juvenile school, with oyster- 
shells. The mound to which the woman hati 
drawn extenuating attention was of formidable 
dimensions, and was the habitual castle defended 
by half of the laundress’s children, while the oth- 


er half attacked and besieged with energy and 
fury. At the end some scarlet-runnors aforded 





pretext for walking up to the same with a kind 
word appreciative of their growth. Having asked 
the woman for a card, which she went in-doors to 
procure, Gabrielle seized the time, and standing 
by the beans, deftly threw the parcel over, 

Almost on the instant there appeared from the 
other side, towering above the wall, a head, which 
frightened Gabrielle (so unexpected was its ar- 
rival) as much as do the ogre heads of panto- 
mime those innocent mortals who are supposed 
to venture too near their retreats. 

It was the head of the owner of the garden, 
surmounted by an elaborately worked smoking- 
cap, cigar in mouth, dressing-gown upon his 
shoulders, and in his white hand a beautifully 
bound volume. 

“Permit me!” and with the utmost politeness 
he handed the lady the small parcel. Piqued 
beyond description, Gabrielle took this from him, 
and at the same moment saw the child at an up- 
per window. Mr. Barnard bowed to the lady, and 
the lady bowed to Mr. Barnard, while the laun- 
dress, standing hands on hips, appeared to be of 
opinion there was still more going on in the 
world than her philosophy dreamed of. Then 
the owner of the garden glided gently down to 
his rustic seat, lifted his long legs American fash- 
ion, gracefully adjusted his gown beside him, al- 
lowed a hand to caress the ferns by the garden 
chair, leaned his head back, and then went com- 
fortably off to sleep. 

Miss Percival, meantime, regained her presence 
of mind, and, courteously thanking the woman, 
made for home, more than ever alert in the inter- 
ests of “ Walter Gordon.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE GRAY DAWN OF LOVE. 


“Mrs. Branpon !” 

“My love !” 

“The yacht is still in our waters; I saw it to- 
day.” 

“Indeed?” The pale woman lifted her large 
black eyes and sighed; then, removing a white 
rose from her bosom, she laid it upon the table 
with tantalizingly poetic effect. Lena threw her- 
self upon a chair, and, rapping its back with the 
vehemence of an auctioneer, she exclaimed, 

“You do put me out so with those lackadaisi- 
cal ways ; I would ever so much prefer you would 
start up and whistle, or scream, or—any thing, 
rather than that cold, calm, unmoved manner. I 
do hate you when you're like that ; and as you’re 
generally so, there isn’t much love lost.” 

“Miss St. Aubyn is not growing more lady- 
like, I am sorry to say.” 

“Miss St. Aubyn is not growing at all; Miss 
St. Aubyn has received orders to stop growing. 
Papa said to me to-day, looking almost as dismal 
as yourself, ‘How much I would give could I but 
keep my little girl as she is at present !’” 

“And what did you say? ‘I will always be 
your own dear little girl, papa?” 

“No, I didn’t. I said, ‘I am not your little girl 
now, papa. I’m grown a great big girl; and I 
don’t mean to have out my doll any more, or tease 
pussy, or eat the preserves. I’m going to be se- 
date and ugly, like Mrs. Brandon.’ That’s what I 
said, dear; and I suppose I was rude, as usual ;” 
and without waiting for the reply—she was in 
one of her wicked moods—Lena turned her back 
upon the housekeeper. : 

Hortense Brandon shrugged her shoulders, but 
showed no resentment beyond a sarcastic smile, 
and quietly trifling with the locket suspended at 
her throat; she could put up with a great deal of 
Miss Lena’s plain speech without betraying an- 
noyance. 

“ And what did papa say ?” 

“Oh, he became so pale I thought the bad 
headache he suffered from the day after that 
dreadful man was here whom Mr. Barnard sent 
off, had returned; and I went and put my arms 
round his neck, my naughtiness quite gone, and 
tried to coax him back to color.” 

“ Good girl!” 

“He flushed, and sitting down, took me upon 
his knee, looking so mournfully into my face; 
and he said, 

“*T have somewhere heard or read, my Lena, 
that when a girl gives up her doll, it is to love 
something else.’ 

“So then, with my arm round his neck, I an- 
swered, as lovingly as ever I could, 

““* What more, my dear papa, than to give ex- 
tra love to you?” 

“That was very pretty and very good of you. 
Papa liked that, of course ?” ‘ 

“T think so. He kissed me,” said Lena, facing 
the lady again. “Soon afterward he seemed to 
be thoughtful, and all at once said, 

“*T had a dream—a curiously painful dream— 
last night, Lena. I dreamed that you were lost to 
me.’ » 4 

Mrs. Brandon pushed her footstool a little away 
from her as bya movement of impatience, dropping 
stitches, pricking herself, and feeling her breath 
come short and sharp. 

“«What a strange dream, papa!’I said. ‘It 
comes of that man forcing himself in upon you.’ 

“*Yes; but that shall never happen, my dar- 
ling, shall it? even if any one tried to take you 
from me? Ah, Lena, is there a more terrible 
misfortune in this world than the loss of a child 
—I will not say by death, but when stolen from 
one ?” 

“T did not know what to say, for I had never 
thought about it; I kissed papa again, assured 
him he should never, never, never lose his Lena, 
slipped down, just ran to take one peep at the 
yacht, and—came in to you, you dear disagreea- 
able old thing.” 


There was a pause of some minutes. It was 


very warm; Lena lazily cooled herself with a fan 
that fluttered with Indian feathers and gleamed 
with Indian gems. Upon a side table was a dish 
of iced pine-apple, and the young iady proceeded 





to devote herself to this with a languid enjoy- 
ment. 

“ Lena ” 

“Mrs. Brandon!” The red lips moist with 
juice of the cool fruit, the little mouth quite full; 
while she replied. 

“T suppose you have no sort of recollection of 
your dear mamma? Of course you are aware I 
did not know poor Mrs. St. Aubyn.” 

“Yes; I’ve a very strong recollection of mam- 
ma. I remember her tall figure, her grace, her 
calmness—not a dead-and-alive sort of calmness 
like yours, but the eleg and i ive tran- 
quillity of some empress. I remember her haugh- 
ty type of beauty, her cold, cruel nature. I can 
scarcely remember, but I do not think I loved 
her; I stood in too great awe of her.” 

Mrs. Brandon had listened with eagerness pain- 
ful in its intensity, but she was compelled to pre- 
serve an appearance of indifference, knowing 
well how erratic her young informer was. She 
might at any moment dart off at a tangent, and 
never be led back to the subject. Therefore she 
said, with well-assumed carelessness, 

“T am surprised to hear you say eruel, my love.” 

“But I remember her being cruel to me, put- 
ting me from her with bitter words, and as 
though hating, from her heart of hearts, to have 
me near her. Don’t you call that cruelty? And 
I also remember a dreadful scene with papa, and 
yet I sometimes think not with papa, but there is 
a dim uncertainty about this I never can get 
right; I do believe my memory becomes more 
and more indistinct the older I grow.” 

“Naturally ; you are further removed from the 
pictures of your youth.” 

“T suppose that is it. And speaking of pic- 
tures, the set-out was all about a picture, the 
miniature of a fair-haired, lovely girl mamma 
one day caught papa looking at over his desk, 
and she was so angry, and there were such cut- 
ting words interchanged, I have never forgotten 
the affair.” 

“Of course you do not recollect the name of 
the young lady whom the picture represented ?” 
The pale woman hunted all over her work-basket 
for a button. 

“T recollect, because mamma taunted papa, 
and went on at him until he hurled the name at 
her, as it were.” 

“ And it was—” 

Mrs. Brandon’s ess got the better of her 
policy, and defeated itself. 

“ And it was—no business of Mrs. Brandon’s!” 
exclaimed the provoking girl, with a merry laugh. 
“But I'll just tell you the initials, because that 
won’t matter, you know; they were—Z. 7.” 

Lena idled into the garden; Mrs. Brandon 
wrote £. 7. upon her tablet. 

“Ella Travers !” sang Lena, seating herself in 
her favorite cavity under shade of shrubs and 
trees, and dangling one hand over the cliff’s 
edge on trail for wild flowers. 

[To BE CoNTINUED.] 








WALKING SUIT. 
See illustration on page 508. 


gt pretty suit consists of a skirt, polonaise, 
and long close-fitting jacket. The skirt is 
of claret faille, trimmed on the bottom with a 
deep side-pleated flounce, surmounted by a wide 
puff and narrow side-pleating. The polonaise of 
gray foulard is closed diagonally on the left side, 
and slightly looped at the bottom. The polonaise 
is trimmed on the bottom and up the side seams 
with a side-pleating, surmounted by a bias fold of 
claret faille. The gray foulard jacket is bordered 
with claret faille ; the cuffs, collar, and pockets 
are of the same material. Tuscan straw bonnet, 
with scarf of claret faille wound around the 
crown, and bunches of thistles on the side and 
in front under the brim. 








WATERING-PLACE TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 508, 


HIS handsome suit has a skirt of dark brown 
gros grain, trimmed on the bottom with two 
gathered flounces. The Breton polonaise of 
cream wool is trimmed with variegated galloon, 
with a red, blue, yellow, and white Persian pat- 
tern, and fringe of the same colors. The rolling 
collar is formed of the same galloon, which like- 
wise trims the cuffs and the seams of the sleeves. 
The polonaise is slashed at the sides, and finished 
with bows of brown ribbon. Three rows of pearl 
buttons are set in front; the back is also orna- 
mented with buttons. Tuscan straw hat, trimmed 
with brown ribbon, with a ruche inside the brim. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsponpeEnt. ] 


A ee Libel.—A Quarterly Reviewer and his 
Ris. m.—Quatorziémes and Chaperons.—A Bicycle 
ie. . 





r England the law of libel is severe, but still 
you can call your enemy a many names 
which are not “actionable,” and vet which will 
considerably relieve your mind; only you must 
take into account his profession. It has been 
held that you may call a clergyman a “ daffy- 
down-dilly” without prejudice to him; but not so 
a lawyer, because in his case you bring his intel- 
ligence (by which he lives) into contempt. And 
the injured party must in all cases prove “ publi- 
cation,” as it is termed. A most curious libel 
trial has just taken place in Devonshire, where 
one Whitehead, a clergyman, has brought an ac- 
tion against a brother parson for sowing “ White- 
head is a scamp” in mustard and cress in his 
garden. The alphabet of flowers has long been 
used, but always for the language of love, and 
it seems queer indeed to call in the resources of 
the vegetable kingdom to proclaim our contempt 
for a fellow-croature. Still there is a certain bit- 
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terness in mustard and cress which makes them 
a not inappropriate vehicle for denunciation. 

As an example of the practical difficulties 
which the advocates of the abolition of capital 
punishment have to combat, I note the case of 
the murderer Changeur, at Angers, in France, 
last week. This man was but twenty-one, but 


steeped in crime, and was condemned to hard la- 
bor for life for the murder of a prison warder. 
While waiting the departure of a convict ship for 
New Caledonia, he murdered another warder, and 
is now, happily, hung. But if he had not been 
hung for this second murder, what could have 
been done with him? He had nothing more to 
fear, and possessed an insatiable taste for homi- 
cide. It seems to me that the abolitionists of 
the punishment of death would in this case be 
the abolitionists of prison warders. 

The great Mr. Whiteley, of Bayswater, who 
supplies Londoners with all they want, from a 
caudle cup to a “coffin,” has started a “ quator- 
ziéme,” an institution that has been long in vogue 
in Paris. In that pleasure-loving but supersti- 
tious city, when a guest disappoints you, and 
leaves your dinner party composed of the unlucky 
number of thirteen, his place can be immediate- 
ly supplied on application to certain well-known 
establishments where gentlemen are always to be 
found at the dining hour, attired in unexception- 
able evening clothes, and ready to accept such 
invitations. Mr. Whiteley’s charge for his “qua- 
torziéme” is said to be only 7s. 6d., but as this is 
Jess than what is paid for a good waiter, I can 
hardly believe it. An extension of the system 
will no doubt soon be made, so that these “ diners 
out” shall be of different professions and opin- 
ions, to suit the particular needs of applicants. 
Forms will be printed with blank spaces, which 
may be filled in according to circumstances : 
“Please send immediately a guest to Must 
be of High-Church principles, but not a ritual- 
ist. Should know something of the Continent.” 
Or, “ Please send a military or naval officer; if he 
has seen service, so much the better. Must be a 
married man.” 

I look forward to no end of these social im- 
provements ; and while we are about them, I do 
hope, for the sake of parents with many daugh- 
ters, that “chaperons” will soon be procurable 
at the shortest notice. Nothing is more annoy- 
ing than to have stalls sent for the Handel Fes- 
tival at the Crystal Palace, or for the Floral Hall 
at Covent Garden, which are of no use to one’s 
girls, because on the spur of the moment they 
can get no elderly lady to go with them. Of 
course rank in a chaperon would be paid for; and 
what an opportunity this would be for our female 
pauper nobility of realizing a certain income! 

Some day, no doubt, the history of the bicycle 
will be as interesting from the historical point of 
view as the annals of the old coaching times now 
are; but in the mean while very little is known 
of it. Except when a monster meeting of the 
two-wheeled steeds and their riders takes place, 
no public notice is taken of these swift and noise- 
less machines, which can easily cover a hundred 
miles in the twenty-four hours, and will one day 
be an arm of “the service.” The practice of 
“keeping a bicycle” is growing very common 
among young men of the middle ranks, and is at 
least as commendable as many of the habits of 
their superiors. A yor Scotchman of my ac- 
quaintance, who rejoices in a very well-bred ani- 
mal of this description, with steel backbone, and 
in splendid condition, rode to Dumfries-shire (from 
London) on it, in a few days, last month. All 
went well with him till he reached his “native 
heath.” The English population had every where 
some acquaintance with his animal, and at the 
best only stared a bit and tittered the national 
shibboleth; but as my friend was ascending the 
last hill, with thoughts full of the beloved village 
at the top of it, in which he had passed his in- 
fancy, and murmuring some pathetic lines from 
Burns, he met a fellow-countryman driving a cart 
with a Scotch horse to it. Neither of them had 
ever seen such a spectacle. The man threw him- 
self out of the vehicle, with a wild reference to 
“ Auld Hornie,” and fled to the mountains; the 
horse and cart charged down the hill, and smash- 
ed the bicycle to smithereens. My friend is alive, 
and that is all. He plaintively compares his ex- 
perience with that of Mungo Park, who, after ex- 
ploring “ Afric’s wilds” in safety, broke his neck 
by falling over the drawing-room mat at home. 
His national feeling prevents him from seeing 
that his own fate was, in fact, exactly the reverse 





of M. P.’s.: he came to grief among the savages. - 


Speaking of bicycles, let me extract the follow- 
ing from the Exe and Mart of last month: 
“48-inch Special Challenge” (I suppose the name 
of the steed), a magnificent machine, made to my 
order this spring, cycle bearings, Carter’s patent 
brake, etc., ete., and cost me £16. Would accept 
handsome grave-stone, to be erected in Lower 
Norwood Cemetery, in exchange. Short of cash, 
only reason.” The way in which he lingers over 
the description of his beloved bicycle (though I 
have spared my readers much of it) is really most 
pathetic, and quite equal to any thing ever said (or 
sung) by Arab on parting with his steed. Noth- 
ing but dire necessity would induce him to sell it— 
“short of cash, only reason.” He has nothing 
left to live upon, but evidently wishes to be in- 
terred magnificently, and is very particular as to 

, the locality. What strikes one as curious is the 
extremely limited area of possible exchanges to 
which he addresses himself. Who has got a hand- 
some grave-stone in Lower Norwood Cemetery to 
spare, and especially to exchange for a bicycle? 

What things people do advertise! In Ham- 

mersmith, the other day, I saw this announce- 

ment: “Cheap Trip. The Christian Mission Hal- 
lelujah Railway is one of the quickest, cheapest, 
and best routes from the Deepest Depths of Sin 
to the Highest Heights of Glory. Booking Office 
in the Town-hall next Sunday, I. P. Gray, the 
Hallelujah Guard, and Beaupre, the Happy En- 


gine-driver, will (D.V.) instruct passengers how 





to obtain Through Tickets without money and 
without price.” I often wonder whether the class 
of persons who habitually use the letters D.V. 
are acquainted with their meaning. If so, they 
must be very egotistic to imagine their proceed- 
ings to be of such profound importance as to ne- 
cessitate the quotation; if not, they are in the 
position of the excellent old lady who wrote to 
say she should come and dine with her daughter 
on Wednesday, D.V., and on Thursday at all events. 

Any anecdote relating to science is always wel- 
come, and especially if it is connected with the 
electric telegraph. Two friends of mine, A and 
B, were asked to dine with C the other day, but 
were not quite certain whether it was a bachelor 
party or otherwise. If Mrs. C was at home, they 
would have to appear in evening clothes (which 
they hated), and B deputed A to discover this. 
He did so, and telegraphed to B, “ You must wear 
a tail coat.” Struck by the brevity of the com- 
munication, the young lady at the telegraph of- 
fice inquired, “Is that a//, Sir?” Poor A, who is 
very bashful, was horrified, and hastily added, 
“and your other evening clothes.” 

R. Kemate, of London. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
GHOSTS AND VISIONS. 


Or course we did not run away from New York 
merely because our good Bell was of opinion that 
the city had something too much of a French look. 
We had many excellent friends pressing their hos- 
pitalities on us; we had many places to visit; 
and then Queen T—— must needs insist on tel- 
egraphing to England that letters should be sent 
out to us by a particular steamer. Letters! No 
doubt when Columbus landed on the shores of 
San Salvador, and found a whole new world await- 
ing his explorations, his first impulse was to sit 
down and cry because he could not hear whether 
his mother-in-law’s cold was better. 

She was most economical, too, about that tel- 
egram. She would not have Lady Sylvia send a 
separate message. 

“A couple of words extra will do,” she said, 
“ and they will understand to go over to the Hall 
and let your father—and Mr. Balfour too—know 
that you have arrived safely. Why should you 
send a separate message ?” 

Why, indeed! The young wife was grateful 
to this kind friend of hers for so considerately 
throwing dust in our eyes. Why should she send 
a separate message to her husband, when the ex- 
pense would be so desperate ? 

And although Queen T lavished her time 
on writing letters to her boys at home, she always 
did that in the privacy of her own room, and rath- 
er strove to hide or to make little of these com- 
munications with England. Columbus himself, 
when the king and queen asked him to give an 
account of his travels, could not have been more 
particular than this new discoverer in describing 
the wonderful things she had seen. The amount 
of information conveyed to those boys—who 
would much rather have had a sovereign sewn up 
between two cards—was enormous. On one oc- 
casion she was caught giving them a precise ac- 
count of the Constitution of the United States, 
obviously cribbed from Mr. Nordhoff’s Politics 
Sor Young Americans. But then these budgets 
were generally written at night, and they were 
never paraded next day. When, before Lady Syl- 
via, she spoke of England, she treated it as a 
place of little account. Our necessary interests 
were in the things around us. One could not al- 
ways be looking back and indulging in sentiment. 
That was more to be pardoned—and as she said 
this, the small philosopher was down at the Bat- 
tery, her tender eyes gazing wistfully at a certain 
archway which barred our view of the sea beyond 
—that was more to be pardoned to the thousands 
upon thousands of sad-hearted men and women 
who had landed at this very point, who had pass- 
ed through that archway, with their hopes of the 
New World but feebly compensating them for 
their loss of home and kindred and friends. This, 
said she, was the most interesting spot in all 
America, and the most pathetic. And as she 
had been two whole days on this continent, we 
calmly acquiesced. 

And at length the arrival of our letters, which 
contained a vast amount of important news about 
nothing at all, relieved the anxious hearts of the 
two mothers, and set us free. We bid farewell 
to this Atlantic Paris, with its hot pavements, its 
green ailanthus-trees, its dry air, and intolerable 
thirst; and at about three o’clock on a strangely 
still and sultry day we drive down to the wharf 
and embark on a large and curiously constructed 
steamer. But no sooner have we got out on to 
the broad bosom of the river than we find how 
grateful are these spacious saloons, and lofty 
archways, and cool awnings, for now the swift 
passage of the boat produces something like a 
breeze, and for a time we cease to brood on iced 
drinks, Under the pleasant awning we have our 
chairs and books and fruit; but the books are 
not much regarded, for, as we noiselessly and 
swiftly steam up against the current, it appears 
more and more certain that we have got into some 
mystic dream-land which can in no wise be any 
part of America, and that this river is not only 
neither the Hudson nor the Rhine, but wholly un- 
like any river seen out of a vision of the night. 
What is the meaning of the extraordinary still 
haze that kills out natural colors, and substitutes 
for them the mere phantasmagoria of things ? 
The low.and wooded hills that here bound the 








river ought to be green; they are, on the contra- 
ry, of a pale opalesque blue and white. The 
blue sky is faintly obscured; we can only catch 
glimpses of white villas in these dusky woods ; 
all around is a sort of slumberous, strangely hued 
mist; and the only definite color visible is the 
broad pathway of sunlight on the stream, and 
that is of a deep and ruddy bronze where the rip- 
ples flash. We begin to grow oppressed by this 
strange gloom. Is it not somewhere in this neigh- 
borhood that the most “deevilish cantrips” are 
still performed among the lonely hills, while the 
low thunder booms, and unearthly figures appear 
among the rocks? Should we be surprised if a 
ghostly barge put off from that almost invisible 
shore, bringing out to us a company of solemn and 
silent mariners, each with his horn of schnapps, 
and his hanger, and his ancient beard? Will 
they invite us to an awful carouse far up in the 
sombre mountains, while our hair turns slowly 
gray as we drink, and the immeasurable years go 
sadly by as we regard their wild faces? “ Bell! 
Bell!” we cry, “ exorcise these Dutch fiends! Sing 
us a Christian song! Quick—before the thunder 
rolls!” And so, in the midst of this dreadful 
stillness, we hear a sweet and cheerful sound, and 
our hearts grow light. It is like the ringing of 
church bells over fields of yellow corn: 
“Faintly as tolls the evening chime—” 


the sound is low, but it is clear and sweet as the 
plashing of a fountain— 
“Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time.” 


And, indeed, there are two voices now humming 
the subdued melody to us— 

“Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We'll sing at St. Ann’s our parting hymn.” 
Surely the mists begin to clear, and the sun is 
less spectral over those dusky hills? Hendrick 
Hudson—V anderdecken—whatever in the devil’s 
name they call you—be off, you and your ghastly 
erew! We will not shake hands; but we wish 
you a safe return to your gloomy rocks, and may 
your barrels of schnapps never be empty! We 
can see them retire; there is no expression on 
their faces; but the black eyes glitter, and they 
stroke their awful beards. The dark bdat cross- 
es the lane of bronzed sunshine; it becomes more 
and more dusky as it nears the shore; it vanish- 
es into the mist. And what is this now, close at 
hand ?— 

“Saint of this green isle, hear our prayers— 

Oh, grant us cool heavens and favoring airs!” 
Vanderdecken, farewell! There will be solemn 
laughter in the hills to-night. 

But there is no romance about this German 
ex-lieutenant, who exhibits an unconscionable 
audacity in talking to any body and every body, 
not excepting the man at the wheel himself; and 
of course he has been asking what this strange 
atmospheric phenomenon meant. 

“Ha!” he says, coming along, “do you know 
what it is, this strange mist? It is the forests on 
fire—for miles and miles and miles—away over 
in New Jersey and in Pennsylvania, and it has 
been going on for weeks, so that the whole air is 
filled with the smoke. Do you smell it now ? 
And there is not enough wind to carry it away; 
no, it lies about here, and you think it is a thun- 
der-storm. But it is not always—I mean every 
where; and the captain says there is not any at 
West Point, which is very good indeed. And it 
is very beautiful there, every one says; and the 
hotel is high up on the hill.” 

In the mean time this mystical river had been 
getting broader, until it suddenly presented itself 
to us in the form of a wide and apparently circu- 
lar lake, surrounded with mountains, the wooded 
slopes of which descended abruptly to the shores, 
and were there lost in a wilderness of rocks and 


bushes. Do you wonder that Bell called out, 
“Tt is the Holy Loch! Shall we go ashore at 
Kilmun ?” 


And then the river narrowed again, and the 
waters were very green; and of course we be- 
thought ourselves of the Rhine, flowing rapidly 
along its deep gorge. 

Or was it not rather one of the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva? Look at the picturesque little 
villas stuck over the rocks, amid the bushes and 
trees, while the greens seem all the more intense 
that the sun out there in the west has become a 
rayless orb of dusky and crimson fire—as round 
and red and dull a thing as ever appeared in a 
Swiss lithograph. It never seemed to occur to 
any of us that, after all, this was not the Holy 
Loch, nor the Rhine, nor the Lake of Geneva, but 
simply the river Hudson. 

And yet we could not help reverting to that 
Rhine fancy when we landed on the little wooden 
pier, and entered a high hotel omnibus, and were 
d by two scraggy horses up an exceeding- 
ly steep and dusty road to a hotel planted far 
above the river, on the front of a plateau and 
amidst trees. It was a big, wide hotel, mostly 
built of wood, and with verandas all round; and 
there were casements to the bedroom windows ; 
and every where in the empty and resounding 
corridors an odor as of food cooked with a fair 
amount of oil. We threw open one of these 
casements. There was a blaze of fire in the 
west. The wooded hills were of a dark green. 
Far below us flowed the peaceful river, with a 
faint mist gathering on it in the shadows. 

Then by-and-by we descended to the large, 
bare-walled, bare-floored, but’ brilliantly lighted 
saloon, in which the guests were assembling for 
dinner; and now it was no longer the Rhine, for 
the first object that struck the eye was the sharp 
contrast between the dazzling white of the ta- 
bles and the glossy black faces and heads of the 
waiters. From this time forward, it may here 
be said, we began to acquire a great liking for 
those colored folk, not from any political sym- 
pathy, for we were but indifferently fierce poli- 
ticians, but simply because we found Sambo, so 
far as we had the honor of making his acquaint- 
ance, remarkably good-natured, attentive, cheer- 








ful, and courteous. There was always an ele- 
ment of surprise about Sambo, the solemn black 
bullet-head suddenly showing a blaze of white 
teeth, as he said “ Yes, Sah !” and “ Yes, mahm!” 
and laughingly went off to execute orders which 
he had never in the least understood. There 
was so much of the big baby about him, too. 
It is quite certain that Queen T deliberate- 
ly made the most foolish blunders in asking 
for things, in order to witness the suppressed 
and convulsive amusement of these huge cbil- 
dren; and that, so far from her being annoyed 
by their laughing at her, she was delighted by it, 
and covertly watched them when they thought 
they were unobserved. She was extremely tickled, 
too, by the speech of some of them, which was a 
great deal nearer that of Mr. Bones, of St. James’s 
Hall, than she had at all expected it would be. 
In fact, in the privacy of her own chamber she 
endeavored once or twice— But this may be 
read by her boys, who have enough of their 
mother’s wicked and irreverent ways. 

Then, after dinner, we went out to the chairs 
on the wide and wooden balcony, high up here 
over the still-flowing river, in the silence of the 
hot, still, dark night. A gray haze lay along the 
bed of the stream; the first stars overhead were 
becoming visible. Far away behind us stretched 
those dusky hills into which the solemn Dutch- 
men had disappeared. Were they waiting now 
for the first glimmer of the moon before coming 
out to begin their ghostly carouse? Could we 
call to them, over the wide gulf of space, and 
give them an invitation in our turn? “Ho! ho! 
Vanderdecken — Hendrick Hudson — whatever 
they call you—come, you and your gloomy troop, 
down the hill-sides and through the valleys, and 
we will sing you a song as you smoke your clays ! 
The dogs shall not bark at you; and the children 
are all in bed; and when you have smoked and 
drank deep, you will depart in peace! Ho! ho! 
—Ho! ho!” 

Could we not hear some echo from those mys- 
tic hills ?—a rumble of thunder, perhaps ? 

“ Listen !” called out our Bell—but it was not 
the hoarse response of Vanderdecken that she 
heard—‘ there it is again, in among the trees 
there. Don’t you hear it? Katy-did! Katy-did! 
Katy-did!” 

And by-and-by, indeed, the hot, still night air 
became filled with these calls in the dark; and 
as we watched the moon rise over the hills, our 
fancies forsook the ghostly Dutchmen, and were 
busy about that mysterious and distant Katy, 
whose doings had so troubled the mind of this 
poor anxious insect. What was it, then, that 
Katy did that is never to be forgotten? Was it 
merely that she ran away with some gay young 
sailor from over the seas, and you, you misera- 
ble, envious, censorious creature, you must needs 
tell all the neighbors, and give the girl no peace ? 
And when she came back, too, with her husband 
the skipper, and her five bonny boys, and when 
they both would fain have settled dow in their 
native village, she to her spinning-wheel, and he 
to his long clay and his dram, you would not even 
then let the old story rest. Katy-did! Katy-did! 
And what then? Peace, you chatterer, you te!l- 
tale, you scandal-monger, or we will take you to 
be the imprisoned spirit of some deceased and 
despicable slanderer, condemned forever to haunt 
the darkness of the night with your petulant, 
croaking cry. 

- - 





* * * * 
Ho! ho! Vanderdecken! Can not you send us 
a faint halloo? The moon is high over the hills 
now, and the wan light is pouring down into the 
valleys. Your dark figures, as you come out from 
the rocks, will throw sharp shadows on the white 


roads. Why do you draw your cowls over your 
face? The night is not chilly at all, and there is 


no one to see you as you pass silently along. 
Ho! ho! Vanderdecken! Thenightis clear. Our 
hands shall not tremble as we lift the bow! to you. 


Can not you send us a faint halloo? 
« . * 


* oa - 


“Saint of this green isle, hear our prayers— 

Oh, grant us cool heavens and favoring airs! 
Blow, breezes, blow! the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past!” 

Or is it the tinkling of the sheep bells on our 
Surrey downs, with the sunlight shining on the 
spire of the church, and the children walking be- 
tween the hedges, the blue sky over all? Or is it 
the clear, sweet singing of the choir that we hear— 
falling on the grateful sense like the cool plashing 
of running water? Gloomy phantoms have no 
place on our Surrey downs; the air is bright 
there; there is a sound as of some one singing. 

* - - * * . 

Katy-did! Katy-did! Was it on such a night 
as this that she stole away from her home, and 
looked pale and troubled as she fled along the 
lonely road to the side of the stream? See how 
the moon lights up the dusky sides of the hills, 
and touches the rounded foliage of the woods, 
and flashes a bold line of silver across the broad, 
smooth river! There are other lights down there, 
too—the colored lights of moving boats. And 
will she step on board with a quick, hurried, 
trembling foot, and hide her pale face and stream- 
ing eyes in her lover’s arms? Farewell, farewell 
to the small, empty room and its flowers; fare- 
well to the simple life and the daily task ; for the 
great, eager, noisy world lies all ahead, unknown 
and terrible. Swiftly speeds the boat through 
the moonlight and the mist—there is no sound as 
it goes—not even a faint and parting cheer from 
Vanderdecken and his merry men as they sol- 
emnly gaze down from the hills. 

. * . 2 * * 

It is the lieutenant who rouses us from our 
dreams. 

“ Lady Sylvia,” says he, “ you know the Rhine 
—were you ever at Rolandseck? Do not you 
think this place is very like Rolandseck ?” 

For a second or two she could not answer. 
Had she ever been to Rolandseck on the Riine! 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 
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WATERING-PLACE TOILETTE.—[See Pace 506.] 
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“ ROSALIND.” 


HIS pretty picture shows us Shakspeare’s 

charming heroine roaming the forest of 
Arden, disguised as the page Ganymede. The 
artist has evidently chosen the moment when, 
overcome with languor and exhaustion, she al- 
ready begins to repent of her adventure, and 
exclaims, “O Jupiter! how weary are my spir- 
its! I could find in my heart to disgrace my 
man’s apparel, and to cry like a woman.” Her 
fatigue, however, is soon forgotten when Orlando 
appears on the scene, and stimulates her to play 
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“ROSALIND,” FROM “AS YOU LIKE IT.”—{From tae Picture sy W. 8. Herric. } 


out her part until a happy conjunction of cir- 
cumstances restores her at once to her father 
and her lover. The picture is very striking, and 
will be found well worthy of preservation. 


A LONDON SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN’S TREAT. 
iy the great metropolis of England there are 
thousands—we might say, indeed, hundreds 
of thousands—of children who grow up from in- 
fancy in the grimy courts and dingy lanes of the 


city without ever going outside of that vast wil- 


derness of brick and mortar, and breathing the | 
pure air of the country—children who have never | 
seen trees growing save in the city parks, or | 


flowers elsewhere than tied up in bouquets on 
the market stands. 

Myriads of little ones sicken and die every 
year in the crowded tenements, who might be 


saved by the simple medicine of fresh air and | 


green fields. In the co: 


stantly increasing efforts | 


to ameliorate the condition of the poor, philan- | 


thropists have lately turned their attention to 
this want, and have encouraged attendance on 


| 





the ragged-schools and Sunday-schools, by giving 
the children the highly prized treat of an occa 
sional day in the country during the summer 
months 
such 


Huge vans, crammed to overflowing, 
are depicted in our double-page illustra- 
tion, set out early in the morning for some pleas- 
ant London suburb, where the children can roll 
on the grass, gather wild flowers, and drink in 
new health and life from the pure atmosphere. 
Simple refreshments are provided, and the urchins 
play under the trees the whole day. Windsor 
Park is a favorite place for these festivals, and 
the party in the engraving is represented as 
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crossing the Thames, on the Datchet Bridge, on 
their way thither. The evident delight of the 
poor children at the unaccustomed sight of the 
green grass, is really touching ; they swarm down 
from the vans, turn somersaults in their exuber- 
ant joy, and fling themselves on mother earth, 
whose acquaintance they make for the first time. 

The most brilliant sights of the town never 
filled a rustic with such rapture as is inspired in 
the hearts of these city waifs by their first con- 
tact with Nature. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Covsve.o.—You should make the princesse dress of 
white silk, and have the scarfs and pleatings of organ- 
cy; also cover the waist from the neck to the scarfs. 
Itead about white organdy and silk dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. X. Dark red 
damask roses wili be becoming to a brunette. 

Mrs. ——.—Make a young girl's summer silk with a 
basque buttoned bebind and asquare plastron in front. 
Then have a bias draped over-skirt, trimmed with 
fringe. Put knife-pleatings on the lower skirt. 

A Svnsortsre.—Consult the advertising columns of 
the Bazar for the address of stores that sell fancy 
goods. 

Anxtery.--Have your whole dress made of the pon- 
gee, but trim it with darker brown galloon or with 
piping of leaf brown silk. 

Mas. M.—The pattern of a echool dress in the Girl’s 
Wardrobe will answer for fall dresses. A Breton 
sacque of light gray wool, with gay galloon trimming 
and strings of pearl buttons, will be a nice driving 
wrap for a young girl. Navy blue cloth with white 
Hercules braid is aleo very popular for such jackets. 

Mus. O.—It is weil to place weights in the hem of 
riding-habit waists, to hold them in place when mov- 
ing rapidly. 

Mas. J. H. P.—Cream-colored grenadine for a Breton 
basque aod over-skirt would be pretty with your brown 
silk skirt. We can send you the cut paper pattern for 
25 cents. White muslin basques will be worn with 
colored skirts, 

Inquirer.—Make an old lady’s dress of black cash- 
mere with a princesse polonaise and plain skirt.—In- 
formation about removing superfluous hair will be 
found in the Ugly Girl Papers, a book published by 
Harper & Brothers, and sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of $1. 

E. 8S. D.—We have only patterns of a Breton sacque 
for girls, not of the whole suit. Bunting, cambrica, 
grenadines, and, indeed, all summer fabrics are made 
up in this way. 

E. L.—We know of nothing that would be of service 
to you in the way you mention, 

An Inva_ip.—Make the little girl’s sacque in Breton 
style, trimmed with gay braid and strings of pearl but- 
tons. Make her piqué dress in princesse shape, with 
kilt pleats behind and a sash. - 

Jane.—We have a set of patterns for an infant’s 
wardrobe on our list. It costs, entire, 25 cents. 

E. W. H.—Make the girl's gingham suit with a belt- 
ed basque and round over-skirt, trimmed with knife- 
pleatings. Use the Breton design for her silk dress. 
Your polonaise need not be altered. The Holbein 
greens, buff, and pale blue brocades are moat popular 
materials and colors. 

A. A. U.—Put salt in the water in which your blue 
cambric is washed, and stiffen it with gum-arabic. 

Svussoniuer.—Read reply above to “ Jane.” 

New Beornner.—The beautiful smoothness of clothes 
washed in regular laundries is due in a great measure 
to the strength of the ironer. A little spermaceti or a 

‘lump of gum-arabic improves the starch and makes it 
glossy. 

Este.ix.—Read the New York Fashions in late num- 
bers of the Bazar for hints about grenadine dresses. 
The Bazar Book of Decorum is the book of etiquette 
you mean. 

Proey.—Make the young lady’s summer silk. by the 
ent paper patterns of Breton Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 17, Vol. X. For the old lady's grenadine dress use 
the Princesse Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. X. 

C. A. C.—The button-holes and buttons are all-suffi- 
cient to hold down the front hems of any dress waist 
or polonaise. No good drese-makers stitch them 
down now, as they did formerly. 

Mrs. R. 8. T.—The buttons strung together on Bre- 
ton suits are not the ordinary kind, but are made on 
purpose, with eyes near the edge instead of in the mid- 
dle. They are calied Breton buttons. 

Mas. W. H. M.—We do not know the effect of clean- 
ing lace in the way you mention. It would probably 
bleach it too white. Directions for washing lace on a 
bottle were given to a correspondent in a late number 
of the Bazar. 

An Otp Sunsortmuer.—Do not sew in the cambric 
lining to your black lawn. Make a separate cambric 
waist to wear beneath the lawn waist. They will not 
shrink alike when washing, hence they must be made 
separately. Foulard cambric is very good, though 
there are now excellent black linens for such purposes, 
Make with basque and long over-skirt, and trim with 
pleating. 

Mas. P. R. L.—Read reply just given “ An Old Sub- 
scriber.” 

K.—You must either cut off the long fronts of your 
sacque and make it even all around with the back, or 
else put silk pleatings across the back to fill it out to 
the length of the front. 

J, C.—Use wide black damask braid to trim the 
young lady’s morning dress. The design shown in 
the Breton wrapper in Bazar No, 27, Vol. X., is very 
stylish trimming. Mourning fringe is very much used. 
It is made of silk tape or braid, instead of merely strands 
of silk, and the braid is crimped. 

Mus, Ciara B,—Read reply above to “ Mrs. R. 8, T.” 

Mus. J. M. E.—Put gray with your pink poplin, and 
make the girls’ Breton suits of the two combined. 

Miss M. E. G.—Your sample is leaf brown silk, and 
will look well made up with écru grenadine, or else a 
dark brown grenadine of same shade.—Therfe are sev- 
eral eye and ear infirmaries in New York city, bet we 
can not undertake to comniend any in particular. An 
nuriet will advise you what ear-trumpet to use. 

H. E. G.—Linen, muslin, flannel, silk, and indeed all 
kiods of materials, are made by the Breton suit pattern. 
‘Trin the Breton linen with wide white cotton braid. 
Make the grenadine by the Coat-tail Vest Basque pat- 
tern Mustrated in Bazar No, 2, Vol. X., and trim it 
with knife-pleatings of the same. 

Avrona.—Get some cream-colored Mexicaine for a 
polonaise or a Breton waist and over-skirt to wear 
above your brown silk skirt. 

Wisvonsry.—Get some gray or ashes-of-roses dam- 
ask to wear with your poplin. Make it up as a diag- 
onal polonaise by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 21, 
Vol. X., and trim with damask braid. 
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“THE CONFLICT OF AGES.” 

Men differ on nearly every issue. There have 
always been opposite parties in politics and re- 
ligion, though the measures fought over one day 
may be universally adopted at antther, and those 
sacrificed regarded as heroes and martyrs. Med- 
icine has also been subject to revolutionary dis- 
turbances. When Drs. Harvey and JENNER an- 
nounced their discoveries they were held in con- 
tempt and ridicule by an incredulous and igno- 
rant public, yet to-day they are received and 
honored by all as benefactors. When Dr. Prerce 
announced his Discovery, many seemed to doubt, 
and were skeptical concerning all medicines and 
doctors, but proof of merit has dispelled all 
doubt, and to-day the Golden Medical Discovery 
is the standard remedy in curing the most ob- 
stinate diseases of the liver and blood, having 
almost entirely superseded the old-time sarsapa- 
rilias by reason of its superior merits. 

Norwion, Cumnaneo Co., N. Y., Nov. 3d, 1876. 
R. V. Prerce, M.D.: 

I was afflicted with a scrofulous affection on 
one of my legs. It was very troublesome for 
over two years, so much so that I could not wear 
a boot, and I had to keep my legs bandaged. It 
resulted in a raw sore. It got so bad that it be- 
came a general talk that I would have to under- 
go amputation of the limb. One physician told 
me he never saw such a sore cured. I com- 
menced taking your Golden Medical Discovery, 
together with your Pellets, as directed on the 
bottles, and when I had consumed six bottles of 
Discovery my leg was entirely well, and has re- 
mained so ever since—a period of over two years 
—and I would not swap it for fifty wooden legs. 

Yours truly 
Com.] Joun Swatrucg. 





SCRAPE YOUR TONGUE. : 

Tr needs it every day. Will add to your en- 
joyment of tasting, increase your appetite, make 
your breath sweeter, and preserve your teeth 
from decay. No European lady of the least 
breeding is without a Tongue-Scraper. The 
American Tongue- Scraper, plain, 20 cents, with 
sponge-attachment, 30 cents. Can be purchased 
from druggists, or will be sent, mail free, on re- 
ceipt of price by the agents, Enxicu & Co., 287 
and 289 Eighth Avenue, New York.—[ Com.] 





Frank Leste, Esq., of the “Illustrated Week- 
‘i “For some time I have been 
using Burnett's Cocoaine, and think it far prefer- 
able to any thing I have ever used for the 
hair.” —[ Com.]} 


\ 





— “Champlin’s 1 

fragrant and exquisite cosmetic is 

only — “or boating andr the most alable 
rties for beau preserving skin. 

Bot ti at 50 per bottle.—{ Corn} 








Corvine Wurst. 
vented Copyi: patterns may be traneferred 
from the Sw in Toi with the greatest ease. This 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting tenes ofall sorts, 
whether from oti patterns or ts 
themeelves. Fr sale on ree be te ee generally; or 


the means of the uewly in‘ 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S LABELS. 


200 Assorted Labels, ted on gummed pa- 
per, for pee py peed its, &c., sent to any 

address on receipt 
JOHN Cc. CLARK. &s SONS, Philadelphia. 


+ = white — and 4 — 
reath are,as the poet says 
excellent thing in manand woman.” P 
Nothing adds so a to - 
sonal of 


a) 
teeth, and to paneetoww| their. care is 
tom aca 9 a them oq 
mM scu spotless as pear! 
cleanse them daily with . 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical peneestion. ¢ and has a re- 

freshing effect upon the mout! Breath, 

ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 

pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont, Bt is loudly 
raised by artists of the dramatic pe bh protesston 

who especially know the value of a 

Sold by Druggists every where. 


Of every ys nT for = tiemen. House- 


ne —- a, evry ttn ing, bough th discretion, taste, 


oy MARY Tr cmon 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


IN VING VERITAS. 


Our California Wines and Brandy are delicious in 
flavor, and, being strictly mrs, they are dae poe rec- 
d for family use. 

















We offer them, by the gallon or single case, at prices 
as low as genuine wines can be sold for, and lower 
than those asked for adulterated foreign goods. Also, 
Crown Prince, the best American Champagne. 
Send for Price-List and Descriptive Circular. 

CHAMBERLIN & CO.,45 Murray St, New York w York City. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for ~— prom can executed by 
Mus. LETITIA C. BAKER, 4 st. New York. 
send stamp for Circular, eth Sei aie 






OR HONITON and POINT LACE MA- 
‘TERIALS, send for "9 sheet and price, to 
M. MAYER, 208 Jefferson St., Burlington, lowa. 


EXTRA FIN with nam 
eid LT TONES & CO, Nenau 3CY" 
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dy Peg . 


DIAMOND 
‘1281 82 "HON PeNSS}Oy “898i 'Z) “AON pats 


"1281 ‘a1" 





J. L. COLBY & CO., Patenfees and Makers, 
425 & 427 Broome Srecet, N. Y. 


IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 


“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davipson Runper Co., they will thn on 

article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 
come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 
by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Bay: at the 
stores for “‘ Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 
MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


Pages ready gummed, 
paste or mucilage not 
needed. Prices from $1 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular, 

Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N.Y- 
QUE PATTERN tonne Work, 

, Roman Emb’y, aphie Hb. , dec. 
tamp for Circular of new Fancy rk, 
to to BENTLEY ROS., 102 Walker "Street, New York. 


BO Ba Sue ae Canine Ca 
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Branch Store Now Open. 
| No. 1 Grand Union Hotel Block, 
i SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
The largest Stock of Human <a Goods, 
positively retailed at wholesale pric 
Just received from Paris,the howls invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
bining elegance with durability, and forme 
Coiffure for front and back, a Switch at $10 
equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
some assortment of switches at all prices. 
The new IN VISIBLE FRONT, for 
young and oh, oon: improvin; 4 looks of 
t inch on hair lace; $1 00 


every one, 
er * cn tmiletion f ace. 
warranted amamely curly, in 


ie 


lige rarity from $1 00 upw 
RBA AlRa Specialty. Lower 
than any other house in the count: 
air en in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
proved manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 


tion. 
UNRIVA LED ah eh bid A BAZAAR. 
CREME BL OHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for = somplexio, imparts a 
brilliant tran ; recommended by the 
most prominent phys Vistens; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 


to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
54 West |S the oxin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
14thSt. | free of charge. $1 00 per box. 
3 ich Shell Goods, direct from Paris. 
doors — novelties. Combs, Ornaments, Jew- 
&c., lower than any other house, 
MA ‘s, |" fa he done neatly. 
‘oupRAY’s celebrated Vegetable VE L= 
Near VETINE, K, an el it and indispensable 
Sixth | toilet te tol marvellous for its beneficial 
Avenue, — to ladies and infants alike. $1 ov 
per bo: 
NEW F. Covseis celebrated AURORA, to 
YORK, | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
* | without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
Only | bottle, z 50; tor 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
Depot. The Medicated Oriental Beautifying oem 





for the aanieten will remove tan, freckles, 
sunburn, or any eruptions of the skin, 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW’S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 

Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 

most eminent chemists. mon’ can be seen at 

= pplied free of charge. $100 and $1 50 per 
le. 


te Goods sent to all parts of the oaperst » when pre- 
paid, eee charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 





KINGSFORD'S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC- 


MANGE, CAKE, &c. 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE. 





PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND DINNER GIVING. 





Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 
tions in Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes ; and in the 


Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
Illustrated. 


Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. 


By 
t2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; and | 


It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 


which is, therefore, just the volume to be used by per- ‘cea art of entertaining, some of which wil! help 


sous who have to do their own cooking. * * * Is some- 


though cookery is, and ever must be. Not only is it 
a work for those who eat to live, but it has the high- 
est claims on those who live to eat, a smaller but 
wise class, and possessed of immense influence. There 
is nothing neglected, but every thing is done that can 
be required of the fullest professional and professorial 
skill, and well done, too—done to a turn. These | 
pages fortify the intelligent mind, and enlighten the | 
mind that is ignorent.—Boston Traveller. 

Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
honsekeeper. * * * The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem 
what it is,the most seemly and desirable accompiish- 
ment a woman can possesa. They teach those who 
have not had instruction fin the schoul of experi- 
ence how to concoct a multitude of delicate and 
savory dishes for breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the 
modes of serving them in the prettiest and most 
inviting fashion; and how to manage the entire 
etiquette of the table in accordance with the usages 
of polite society. The recipes are choice and trust- 
worthy, and the book, as a whole, is a treasure which 
every housekeeper desiring to increase her knowl- 
edge and skill should hasten to possess.—Chicago 
Tribune, 

No work at all comparable with this psa been pub- 
lished since Francatelli’s famous 4 


| housekeepers to avoid serving what Lamb called 
thing more than a volume on cookery, important | 


“roast lady” with their dinners. The recipes are 
not too many, and a skilled housewife has found 
all of them good.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

We can not go so far as a critical contemporary 
who assigns Mrs. Henderson a place by the side of 
Moses and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will 
find in her instructive volume a new revelation of 
household arts and social observances which will 
| contribute to the comfort and refinement of the fam- 
ily, and thus to the “‘ peace and dignity of the com- 
monwealth.”—N. Y. Tribune, 

It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
ite kind that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. 

Not only gives practical insight into cooking and 
preparing, but, what is also very essential, the proper 
method of serving dishes, and how to entertain a 
company at a dinner, a breakfast, or a tea-drinking.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Mrs. Henderson’s book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are alsu 
adapted for housekeepers with moderate means, and ~ 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will live 
well, comfortably, and elegantly.— Providence Journal. 

Mrs. Henderson is a wise woman by nature, and 





Times, 

Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish 
that a copy of her book could be placed in every 
household.— Evening Times, Albany. 

Is something more than a plain cook-book. It 
treats of the esthetics of the gastronomic art, giv- 
ing directions for setting the table and serving the 
dishes in the most attractive manver.—Transcript, 
Portland, Me. 

I confess I should like to place this little volume 
alongside of every family Bible in the land. I would 
like to have every woman read a little of it every day 
until there was wrought such a revolution in do- 
mestic cookery and table management that the return 
of thanks, now so cold and formal in a few families, 
would be the spontaneous impulse of all, and the | 
family meals should be numbered among the great- | 
est of God’s family blessings. — Rev. J. Sranroxy 
Home, D.D., in the Baptist Weekly. 





has theref fited by her own experience. She 
has also studied the art of cooking under teachers 
in Earope and America, and those of the public who 
aim to live well may rest assured that she fully un- 
derstands what she is talking about, and allows noth- 
ing of whose value she is not entirely convinced to 
find a place in her book. The book contains a great 
deal besides recipes, and its practical directions con- 
cerning dinner-giving and all subjects connected with 
good living add largely to its value. The author has 
done much more than she modestly claims to have 
done when she says that she “hopes that she has 
produced a simple and practical book, which will 
enable a family to live well and in good style, and, at 
the same time, with reasonable economy.” —St. Louis 


| Times. 


This is the best cook-book that has been published 
| for a decade.—S. S. Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portabie, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. Y. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


@@ Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part a the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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RODGERS & 
ORR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


Special Reductions in all our many Departments. 
AMERICAN CHIP HATS, 10c. 
MILAN, best quality, 85c. and 45c. 
14-inch OSTRICH TIPS, T5c. 
LACES, UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, GLOVES, NO- 
TIONS, SILKS, DRESS GOODS, LADIES’ SUITS, &c. 
Samples Free. Goods sent C.0.D. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MORRISON’S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 

Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for every season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, French, and Sm _ 
Laces in all new and desirable patterns. Made-up 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 
—— rices. 

rders by mail solicited. Our regular City 

Olnbaion who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known to us. They shall 
have, as will all others, prompt attention. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievrs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
tuken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Suit yo are now ready: 

LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC Over- 
Skirt with Diagonal Front, an alking 














Skir 
SINGLE: BREASTED Poe: A Favorite vl 
‘ 


skirt, and hang paaee Sinéanedecseces ” 
PL ‘ASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
Trained Skirt er 


‘TER, with Russian Hood......... ag 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
— Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
from 4 to 9 years old)..............+... ba 
SING E-BREASTED SQUARE My ti _ 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained S| * 52 


Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS. a 


7 
Catecasesos 7 
PRINCESSE B. rt and Tablier Skirt... we 
AGNES SOREL U 
9 
1 


6 6 & 


Long Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Tratned IY Tee - 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 1 
TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 
poo | ere ee “ 18 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and i Walking BE hnttinccvssdicosses« “ 15 
sc a 7 — Rovers Over-skirtand Demi- is 
VCR SHITE. 002 cece ccececceccesecssesecess . 5 
BR ETON COSTUME (Basque, Over-skirt and 
macnn Ce acnedieeerehemhhas hase once oe 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... “s 3 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 


and Skirt), for 1 from 9 to 15 years old..... > = 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Dia _— Over - skirt, 
and Fan Demi-Trained Ski pe¥etéeecescsoce "8 
BRETON JACKET, Breton ‘alamecabien with 
Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. * = 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 
and Walk Miickenteaeausdabeocees+cacns “wf 
SINGLE-BRE. STED ey Empress Over- 
skirt, and veer anos GRE... cc cccedtscccce “ 21 
COAT-TAIL VES BASQUE, Scat Over-skirt, 
and io hed Ronee EES? aR: “ 3 
GABRIELL POL apm ~-4 ee ar, 
and Walking Skirt.. “ 3 
PRINCESSE RAPPER... = 






BRETON WRAPPER.. 
— POLONAIS 
COUNTRY SUIT ‘Scarf Mantilla, Long Over | 

skirt open in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. 31 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 





1877 JONES 1840 


GREAT VARIETY (A BOYS’ SUITS. 

DRESS GOODS. OVO MILLINERY. 
Sure, Sacquss. GC 0 Fanoy Goons. 
DOLMANS. O © HOSIERY. 
Suawss. Oo 0 “Laczs. 


JONES 


x x 








Eighth Avenue » Eighth Avenue 
7D 


| 
| 
| Nineteenth Street. I Nineteenth Street. 








| 
| 
| 
Xx 


JONES 
SHOES. Q 0 SILKS. 
RIBBONS. "O OQ CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 o° pomssrics. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. V ~“Housefurnishing Goods. 


= a > Extraordinary inducements ir in all 
departments. All “Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 





_ JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. — 
LADY AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELL THE 


Gem Skirt Supporter 


Toevery lady in the United States. 
Light and profitable My loyment. 
Profits $3 to $8 per day. This 
Supporter pat ah ay the waist of 
the dragging weight and burden 
of the clothing, and sana 
supports the garments from the 
shoulders. Those who wear them 
and all physicians recommend 
them for comfort and health. Send 50 cents and two 
stamps for sample, with price-list and terms. Warranted 
as represented,or meme refunded. Send waist measure. 
Address OR & GRANNISS, 
Sole batt addy New Haven, Conn. 








Better than Soothing Syrup. 


BABY HAMMOCK 


Sent postpaid for $1 00. 
Cool and Comfortable Babies when Fretful Sleep 
Quietly. Mlealthful and Cheap. 
J.D. Emaok, 114 William Street, New York. 










SIZB, 24X36 INCHES. 
Yard Measure Attached. 


4 Union Bag & Paper Co., Sole Agts. 
307 & 109 Lake St. sCHICAGO, 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East, 


Vol. IIT. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


ta The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sen. 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


-CRAPE_ 


ae coe we 













refin 
by mail promptly attended to. SHRIVER & CO. 
Domestic Building,cor. Broadway & 14th St.,N. yY. 





at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, , New | York. 


THE “BEST” CORSET CLASP, 














Sescidienantienendl EVERY LADY 
should have them. 

q Can be taken 

= aaa out and replaced 


without ripping the corset. Sample by mail, postpaid, 
15 cents. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Co Conn. 
| a Custom Shirts made to measure, the ¥ ey 
best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. 

Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very best 6” or 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold- 
plate collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
dozen Keep's shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a small fe me og on cost, Trade circulars mailed 
free on orien’ 

_KEEP ANUFACTURING CO., 165: Mercer St., N. ¥. 


ARDS 35, no two alike, w with your name finely 
printed, in a neat Card-Case, 20 cents. 
~ a us. J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. ¥. 


- ADY DY AGENTS WANTED to , introduce 
“ Dr. Beecher'’s Pat a, ” for beautifying 

the Teeth. Address M. P. ECHER, Dentist, 
44  Thind Avenue, New York. 




















Sole Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS sis. ana 


sizes, for Invalids & Cripples. ae 
prope ropelled, in or out-doors, by any one hav- 
ing the use of hands. Send stamp for lllus- 7 
trated Catalogue and prices of re 
different styles. Patentee & Man- A 
bar ged of the “Rolling Chairs” 
used = a 
HERBERT 


STEE L PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
GENTS WANTED for New Hair Curler and 
Frizzer, 10 cts. Pattern Tracer and Needle-Thread- 


er J cts. Send e stamps for Samples. 
HILA. NOV. NRG CO., 500 N. 12th Street, Phila. 















6 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 8c. ‘stamp. 
Samples, 6c. DOWD & CQ., Bristol, Conn. 





DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 

Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Heatru and Comroxrt of Body. 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three garments in one. Approved by 
all physicians. 

Agents Wanted. 

Samples by mail, in Coutil, $2; Sat- 

teen, $1 75. To Agents at "O5c. leas. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 

DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causin, es veins; 
no uncomfortable dragging 
around the body, but a p= 
cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 
pe ort for the stockings and bandage. 

rice, by mail, $1. 


Warner Bro’s, 351 Broadway, N .¥. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


Over 250 Illustrations, 50c., post free. 


HOW TO WORK EMBROIDERY. 
Tilustrated, 25 cents. 


Honiton, Point, Purl Edge, Transpar- 
ént Linen, Lacet Threads, Berlin and 
Zephyr Wools, Crewels, &c., < — finest 
make, for sale ph yaaa and reta’ tail. tw PREMIUMS 
to Purchasers of Lay i . Send 3-cent phone for Il- 
lustrated Catal ae and Price-List. ag Ad- 
dress Pgs GU NE CO., T11 Broadway, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 3527. How to Work’ Crewell, 25c. How to 
Paint on Velvet (Poonah Painting), 25c. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
= arments, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the he: ad 
ot “his profession, and who is ——— ~~ the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. Yorth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New Tech the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in ~— aR 
Address JAMES McCALL & © 
543 ashen, New 3 York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 

can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 
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CROQUET PHUNN! 
CROQUET PHUNN! 
CROQUET PHUNN! 


Old and young play Croquet Phunn till the day is 
done, and watch and wish and wait for another one. 
A delightful and extremely fascinating game. It is 
played with Croquet Balls and Mallets, one Stake, one 
Arch, and the Croquet Phunn Stand. Croquet Phunn 
is immensely funny and taking, and the more players 
the merrier the game. Don’t fail to get a Croquet 
Phunn Stand, and have great times and heaps of gen- 
uine fun. A responsible party wanted in every town 
to introduce and sell the Croquet Phunn Stands. They 
take like wild fire. Price, boxed and delivered to ex- 
press, $1 50. If you want Fun it is “‘ the game.” Don’t 
failtogetit. OAK POND MDE°G CO., 

Willimantic, ¢ Conn. 


Qu UPERFLUOUS HAIR.— Ladies t thus afflicted may 
apply to Madame JULIAN, with a guaranteed cer- 
tainty of ems, | the growth permanently removed, 
without pain or injury to the skin. Hour of consulta- 
tion fixed by addressing 216 West : 38th St., New York. 


Harpers Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREBAID to any yg hm the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauren's Magazine, Hanven’s Weexcy, and Haneer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 WW: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 

free, 





Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrek & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 


Tums ror Apvertisine tv Harren’s Weexiy anv 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside “Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Bower * Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


are Week to Agents, | Samples FREE. 
P, 0. VIC <Y, Augusta, Maine. 


$55 28778 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS, 


THE CREEDS OF Cuntsvennon, Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesie Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Putte Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Volumes. Svo, Cloth, $15 00. 


ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel Groner Warp Niouots. Iilustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

IL. 

SEEMANN’'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
iu Art. Prom the German of O.Sezemann. Edited 
by G. DL. Branom, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Seut by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 

IV. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865.-—1870-1871. By Wioxnam Horrmay, As- 
otemt Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 

. 8. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

v. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
ION. By ALexanper Winouk.t, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VI. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 

W. W Cares. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
VIL. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Spencer F. Baran, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. 

Vill. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Cre:ewron, M.A. 

1. Eurly England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. —2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 32mo, Paper, 25 ceuts.— 
8. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
—5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Ix. 

SQUIER'S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. 
Goren Squien, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commis- 
sioner to Peru, ‘Author of “ Nicaragua,’ * * Ancient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c.,&c. With 
Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $5 00, 


x. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘CHALLENGER.” Voy- 
ages over many Seas, Scenes in many Lands. By 
a J. Sery, R.N. With Map and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 Ov. 


XL 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Knatousuti-Hvuexssen, M.P. 82mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


xii. 

CAMERON'S ACROSS AFRICA. Across Africa. 
By Veeney Loverr Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Com- 
mander Royal Navy,Gold Medalist Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, &c. With a Map and numerous Ilus- 
trations. 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 


—————__— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
* erwise specified. 


Mra Arthur. By Mes Ouiruant. 50 cents. 


Dieudonnée. By Grmatpine Burr. 


20 cents. 


The Time of Roses. By Gxea.pine Burr. 20 cents, 


The House on the Beach. By Georez Menepitu. 20 
cents. 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 
The Jilt. By Caances Reape. 


The Mill of St. Herbot. 


Illustrated. 20 cents. 


By Mrs. Macquorp. 20 cents. 

A Daughter of Heth. By Witttam Brack. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By WitttaM 
Buiaox. Library Edition,.12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The American Senator. By Anruony TroLtors. 50 

cents, 


A Woman-Hater. By Cuantes Reape. 75 cents; 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Mar’s White Witch. By G. Doveras. 50 cents. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 
With Illustrations. 50 cents. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. 
sun, 50 cents. 


By Virginia W. Joun- 


Nora’s Love Test. By Many Cecit Hay. 50 cents. 

When the Ship Comes Home. By Watrer Besanr 
and James Rios. 2 cents. 

Thompson Hall. By Antuony Trouiorr. Illustrated. 
20 cents. 


The Golden Butterfly. 75 ceuts. 

em Harrver & Brorures will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 





a” Hanrrer’s Cararoeusr mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


10 —} 95 a day sure made by Agents selling 
= our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


wae sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
IH. BUFFORD’S'SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530. 


D) ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, a Ie. 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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GALLANTRY AND ITS REWARD. 


No. 1. 


Emma. “Oh dear! there goes my croquet ball under the Bee-Hive! Dare you get it, Alonzo 
y q 


Atonzo (proudly). “1 dare!” 


FACETIZA. 


A OLeRGYMAN, a widower, recently created quite a 
sensation in his household, which consisted of seven 
grown-up daughters, The reverend gentleman was 
absent from home for a number of days, visiting in an 
adjoining county. The daughters received a letter 
from their father which stated that he had “ married a 
widow with eix sprightly children,” and that he might 
be expected home at a certain time. The effect of that 
news was & great shock to the happy family. The 
girls, noted for their meekness and amiable tempera- 
ments, seemed another set of beings ; there were weep- 
ing and wailing and tearing of hair, and all manner of 
nanghty things said, The tidy home was neglected, 
and when the day of arrival came, the house was any 
thing bat inviting. At last the Rev. Mr. X—— came, 
but he was alone. He greeted his daughters as usual, 
ani, as he viewed the neglected apartments, there was 
a merry twinkle in his eye. The Seugttere were nerv- 
ous and evidently anxious. At last the eldest muster- 
ed courage and asked, ‘‘ Where is our mother 2?” 

“Tn heaven,” said the good man. 

“But where is the widow with six children whom 
you wrote you had married ?” 

“Why, I married her to another man, my dears,” he 
replied, delighted at the success of his joke. 

qninuthiipinime. 

A Counrer-Inerrant—A shop-man who will insist 
on knowing if you want any other article to-day. 

Cndeinceecinihcita 

A gentleman at Long Branch, after waving his hand- 
kerchief for half an hour or more at an unknown lady 
whom he discovered at a distant point on the shore, 
was encouraged by a warm response to his signals to 
approach his charmer. Imagine his feelings when, on 
drawing nearer, he saw that it was his own dear wife, 
whom he had left at the hotel but a short time before. 
“Why, how remarkable that we should have recog- 
nized each other at such a distance!” exclaimed both, 
in the same breath ; and then they changed the subject. 








“I'm jes awfu’ glad ye’re come, Doctor. De Chile's cuttin’ a Toof or somefin’. 
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Miss Canpor.. “ Yes, if our minister’s wife would put fewer flounces on her little girl’s frocks, she’d have 
more time to give the Sewing Society. And they do say that: Elder Brewster's fine son has fallen into bad 
ways, and ‘is like to be. sent to prison; and every body knows that Deacon Jones’s mohey ‘wasn’t honestly 
come by.” 

Mrs Cross. “Du'tell! I always thought there was something suspicious about them folks.” 

















night. m't yer fink de Chile looks drefful pale dis mornin’ ?”’ 





I aint jes slep’ a wink all 














At an evening party a gentleman met a rising young 
author, whom he wished to compliment. 

“ Unfortunately,” he remarked, “I have read but one 
of your books.” 

“Which was that ?” eagerly demanded the author. 

“The one which I believe passes for your master- 

iece.” 

“Was it so-and-so ?” asked the author, mentioning 
the title of one of his works. 

“No.” 

Was it so-and-so?” giving the title of another 
book. 

“No,” 

The same answer was repeated several times, when 
the puzzled anthor exclaimed, “ Are you sure it was 
none of these ?” 

* Sure of it.” 

“ Well, those are all I've ever written.” 

There was a pause. 

qe 

It is announced as a cheering sign of the progress 
of civilization among the Indians that the Cherokee 
nation has a debt, and is unable to pay the interest 


upon it. 
TOTO CHEZ TATA. 

* How yon lag behind, Cissy !” 

“Yes, mammy ; my poor toe is so bad.” 

“ Which toe is it ?” 

“* My eldest, mutmmy.” 

pa SES SS 
A NON-CONDUCTOR, 

“The investment of Kars continues.” 

* And not at all a bad investment, either,” said old 
Mra, Mullins. “‘ Why, there’s young Brown’s got bis 
money in ‘em, and getting fifteen per cent. already. 
And when they get the conductors to work for noth- 
ing. at all a week, besides depositing fifty dollars each 
security, Mullins ‘ll be sorry enough he didn’t take my 
advice and make his fortune, that he will.” 














A PRIVATE VIEW. 











